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(4) for the enconrageiiieiit of shipbuilding and of the growth 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine by a system of 
l onnties, subsidies and such other measures as have 
been adopted in Japan; 

(Oj for the acquisition of training ships by gift from the 
Irnjierial Government or otherwise ; and 
(hi for the construction of the necessary dockyards and 
englueeriiig workshops in one or more ports. 

•2. Tlie tionimittee as.sembled at ‘Delhi on the l'2th I'’el)ruary 
1923 and proceeded immediately "with the 
I’viwilmv ;iml timi'. work of preparing their Questionnaire which 

was finally issued on the 3rd March 1923. The Questionnaire, which 
is reproduced in Appendix A to this Eeport, was forwarded to local 
Governments and also to various Associations and individuals, 
who were invited either directly by the Committee or through 
local Governments, to forward their replies in writing. At the 
same time the fullest publicity was given to the Questionnaire 
of which nearly 3,000 copies w'ere sent all over the country 
and a general notification was also issued requesting any 
Associations or individuals not so invited to represent their 
views. After issuing their Questionnaire at Delhi, the Com¬ 
mittee decided to disperse and to reassemble at Bombay on 
the 3rd April in the hope that the 'Bombay rvitnesses at least would 
have been in a position to submit their written statements before 
that date, enabling the Committee to proceed at all events with the 
oral exinniiiation of witnesses in the Bombay Presidency and Sind. 
However, when the Committee assembled at Bombm^ on the 3rd 
April, only ifi written replies from the whole of India had been 
"eceived: while reprcsentiitions had been sent in from certain 
importaait public bodi(>s asking to be given more time for tlie 
'•onsideration and preparation of their replies. In these rirenm- 
siaiiees, the Coiimuttee dt^eided to postpone the oral exaanination 
Ilf witnesses and issued a press eommunionc informing all con¬ 
cerned that the date for fho submission of written replies to the 
Questiominire had been extended up to the fst September 1923. 
The Committee stayed in Bombay for 9 days and during that 
period tisefnHy employed their time in paying a round of visits to 
certain dock'vards and marine engineering veorkshops The 
Doclrvin'ds visited were the Boval Todlnn Marine Dockvard, the 
Mazagon Dor'-: belonging to the B. ;iiid O. and British India SteaTU 
NTavigation Company, and the Workshops of Messrs. Alcock 
\shdown and Compmiy. Tlio Committee also paid a visit to the 
'v-ivigation School at 'N'ovhn, Hog Island, maintained by Sir 
‘vIohaTricd Ynsnf. Kt. The Com’uittce held their last meeting ai 
‘Aomhan- on <^he 12th April 1923 and then finallv dispersed after 
leeiding to meet again about the middle of the following Novembei 
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for the purpose ot prosecuting their enquiries further. At a 
raeetin-j; held at Simla on the Mth Julj' the following tour pro¬ 


gramme waa provisionally decided 
as might be found necesaary from ti 


upon, suliject to such c 
ime to timr 


November 19th 



Eeassembic at Bombay. 

December 

20(:h to 7 

Bth 5 



Halt at Homb.iy. 

,, 

7th 



Departure Bombay b.v sea. 


9th 



Arrival Karachi. 


lOth to 12th . 



Halt at Karachi. 

.•> 

13th . 



Departure Karachi. 


17th . 



Arrival Calcuttii. 

» 

ISth to 31st . 



Halt at Calcutta. 

Juiniary 

1st 



Departure Calcutta by sen. 

,, 

4th 



Ai'rival Haii";oon. 


6th to 10th . 



Halt at Haugoou. » 

] ) 

1 Uh . 



Departure Raiieoim by sea 

)> 

14lh . 



Arrival Vladras. 


15fh tu 21st . 



Halt at Jliuli'as. 

n 

21st . 



Disper.se at Madra.s. 

Kirst week of February . 



Ueasscmble at Dellii lo 


This tour programme v’as strictly adhered to. Owing to bia 
appointment as a meuiber of the Indian JJar t’oimnittce, Diwau 
Hal'uidur T. Jlaugachariar was unable to sit with tla; Committee .u 
Karaciii or Madras and the Plon’l)le Mr. La.lul)}iai Samaldas was 
prevented, owing to the exigencies of hnsinoss, I'ron.i accompany¬ 
ing the Committee to Eangoon. 

d. V’.dieii we reassembled a,t Born!)ay on llie Ihth November, 
llic F\-di«a(e found that in response to our invitation, 

we had received a great volume of written 
evidence from all shades of opinion connected .with the 
shipping and shipbuilding industry in India. Written state¬ 
ments were received from 128 witnesses and out of these 72 
, _ ,, were orally examined. Lists of these 

. ppuii IX witnesses are attached." AVe wish to 

express onr indebtedness to all who, at the expense of time and 
labour fnniished us with written statementH of tlicir views and 
to those who also gave oral evidence before 
. 4 cl<n.rwlo(lemi;nf-;. ns. Our thanks are due to the managers 
and officials of the various dockyards and 
marine engineering workshops visited by ns for their ready courtesy 
in showing us round their establishments. We also wish to express 
our thanks to those local Governments and Government officials 

B 2 






who made arrangements for onr ofiSee accommodation at the ports 
which we visited. 


4. Calcutta being the chief centre of interest from the ship- 
, , building point of view, we took the oppor- 

ons?ineerin!mvnvi<shopR. timity during our stay there of visiting the 
following dockyards and engineering work¬ 
shops : 


1. The Hooghly Docking and Engineering Company’s work¬ 
shops at Sulkea. 

■2. Tlie D. I. H. N. Company’s Dockyard at Snlkea. 

3. Messrs, ihirn amt Company’s workshops at Howrah. 

4. Messr.s. John King and Company’s workshops at 

Howrah. 


5. The River Steam Navigation Company’s workshops at 

Garden Reach. 

6. Dockyard at Garden Reach belonging to the India 

Genera) Steam Navigation and Railway Conipanv, 

Ltd. 

At Riingoon we had the advantage of being shown round the 
port by the Port Commissioners and of visiting the workshojis of 
the Trrawady Flotilla Company at Dalle. 

5. When the Committee met at Bombay on the 4th April 1923, 
we liad decided that it would be of great 
Visit ()l Sn-.)ohn Bile-; advantage to us if we could make ourselves 
personally acquainted with the system of 
bounties, subsidies and such other measures as have been adopted 
in Japan for the encouragement of shipbuilding and the growth of a 
Japanese Mercantile Marine. A reference was accordingly made 
to the Government of India putting forward the followung alterna¬ 
tive suggestions :— 


(a) that the wdiole Committee should be allowed to visit 

Japan some time in August; 

(b) that failing (a) Sir John Biles should be permitted to 

visit Japan en route to India to rejoin the Committee 
in November. 

The Governinent of India were unable to agree to the wliole 
Committee visiting Japan hut obtained the sanction of the So e- 
tary of State to alternative (b). Sir John Bile.s arrived at 
Yokohama on the 23rd September 1923 to find that the principal 
cities which he had to vi.sit had practically been wiped out bv tlie 
most appalling earthquake ever known in hnman histor'^'. 
Naturally this stupendous disaster, which affected the whole 
Japanese nation, greatly hampered Sir .John Biles’ work in Japan 
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but in spite of tlie difficulties he had to. contend with, he has been 
able to make available to the Committee an amount of information 
which has been of great value to us. His account of his visit to 
, 1 - p Japan is attached as an Appendix* to this 

pptnc IX . Eeport. We should like to take this 

opportunity of expressing our indebtedness to those gentlemen, 
whom he has mentioned in his Keport as having rendered him 
valuable assistance, and to request that our thanks may be con¬ 
veyed to them by the Government of India through the British 
Embassy in Tokio. 

6. Ireaving Madras on the ‘ilst January 1924, we met again 
at Delhi on the 5th February for the purpose of considering our 
recommendations. 

7. We wish to place on record our high appreciation of the 
Sei'virrs of the Secre- services of the Secretary of this Committee. 

truy. Our labours have been greatly lightened by 

the zeal and ability displayed by Mr. J. H. Green and by the keen 
interest in the work he has shown throughout. He prepared most 
valuable notes and obtained much important information on the 
subjects which came under the terms of our reference. His 
readiness and ability to anticipate our requirements have been most 
marked. He has been of the greatest assistance to us in the pre¬ 
paration of our Eeport, and we were most fortunate in having his 
services placed at our disposal by Government. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Training of Indian Executive Officers and Engineers 
for the Mercantile Marine. 

J:vXECUTivE Officers. 

y. We cRuuut tlo better than reproduce here the following ex¬ 
tract from the Englisu Public Schools’ Year Book with which we 
thoroughly agree ;— 

■■ In considering the Merchant Service as a career for boys 
it must at once be stated that the scholastic and tech¬ 
nical I'ccpiiremcnts of the profession are such as to 
render imperative preliminary training if a youth 
aspires to e.oimnand. The enormous growtli in the 
size oi juoderu steamers, the great advance made in 
marine science generally, the application of modern 
invention to all that appertains to life afloat, which 
lias, to some extent, displaced manual labour, call for 
a wide range of kiiowkdge ^^■hich can only be assimi¬ 
lated when a boy is at an early age and ha.s oppor¬ 
tunities of studying denied to one going direct to 
sea. ’ ’ 

We propose to deal first witli the t[uestion of the training of 
the executive or deck officers and subsequently with the training 
of engineers. In our opinion no .scheme tor the ultimate formation 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine would be complete unless it also 
provides both for the training and future employment of the officers. 
In Olroat Britain Ihe officers of tlie Mercantile Marine are drawn 
chiefly' from the middle classes. We are of opinion that it is 
necessary that a somewhat similar method of recruitment should 
also hold good in India if a thoroughly efficient sea service is to be 
created. There is aln ady living along the shores of India a large 
sea-faring community, who furnish Die lascar crews of all the 
coasting steamers and most of Die ocean going steamers trading 
with India and vve liave been told by B. I. M. Officers, Port 
Officers and Agents of Shipping Companies that they ’make 
thoroughly efficient and rciliabie sailoits. WW see no reason why 
tlm soms of these men should not be encouraged to aspire to become 
officers ill the Mercantile Marine, provided they possess the neces¬ 
sary education, especially as we understand that some of them are 
already sufficiently educated to enter the legal, medical and other 
learned professions. There_ are no facilities in India at present, 
such as exi.st m Oreat Britain, enabling suitably educated lads’ 
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who may be desirous of becoming officers iu the Mercantile Mariiie, 
to obtain the necessary sea experience and nautical training and 
education. In our examination of witnesses, we made a point of 
endeavouring to find out if any considerable number of the youths 
of this country were likely to be desirous of following the sea in 
the capacity of officers in the event of the necessary training facili¬ 
ties being pro\ided for them. Certain witnesses, who frequently 
come in contact with the sea-faring community, have told us that 
they are not aware of a single instance of an Indian lad of good 
family and education offering himself as an apprentice to the sea 
and that in view of the fact that Indians of the better classes 
appeared to lack the iiisti)ict or spirit of the sea, which is more or 
less inborn in British lads, it appeared to them doubtful if a suffi¬ 
cient number of suitable Indian candidates would be fortUcoming to 
make it worth while to embark on any large scheme of training. 
Some of these witnesses feared that, even if Indians started their 
apprenticeship, they rvould not stick to the sea after they find out 
that it is a life having many hardships and few amenities. Many 
witnesses on the other hand have assured us that there will be no 
dearth of suitable Indian candidates coming forward for training 
if the necessary faxllities are provided and, that the reason why they 
have not come forward in the past is that they have hitherto been 
given little or no encouragement to take to a sea-faring life; and 
that even if they served their apprenticeship there was practically 
no prospect of their obtaining employment after completing their 
training. We consider that there is a good deal of force in this argu¬ 
ment as we have ascertained in the course of our enquiries that, 
with one or two exceptions, steamship companies in India were not 
anxious to take Indian apprentices on board their steamers. The 
result has been that the few Indian lads, who have actually applied 
to be taken to sea as apprentices, were not accepted. We have also 
been told by other xvituesses that one .serious obstacle to the training 
of Indians for a, sea life is on account of caste prejudices and the difff- 
culties which must arise in the confined space available for accom¬ 
modation in ships, especially cargo ships, if it is considered neces¬ 
sary to provide separate living and messing arrangements for appren¬ 
tices belonging to different sects or communities. We have been 
as.sured by Indian witnesses, however, that these caste prejudices 
are rapidly disap})earing. In any case we consider it necessary to 
make it clear from the start that, before any scheme of training 
for Indians can be made a success, apprentices of all classes must be 
prepared to live, study and play together on board ship in the 
interests of that camaraderie and esprit de corps which is so essen¬ 
tial to the creation of an efficient mercantile marine. We are not 
disposed to attach any weight to the other objection mentioned, 
viz., that the hardships of a sea life are likely to deter Indian candi¬ 
dates from coming forward and in any case w'e do not thinlc that 
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there is any justification for coming to a conclusion of this kind 
until Indians have been given a fair trial. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that there is good ground for believing that, provided 
adequate facilities for their education and training are supplied, 
a fair number of educated Indians of good character will offer them- 
S'ilves as apprentices to the sea with a view to their ultimately 
becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine. 

9. In our terms of reference we were asked to consider the 

question of the creation of an adequate num- 
Sckdlarjlups^tdi- tram- jjgj. State scholarships for providing 
qmred "" instruction to Indians in the Nautical 

Colleges and training ships in England, 
pending the formation of a Nautical College in India. We may 
say at once that in our opinion it should not be necessary to send 
Indian lads to England to undergo their nautical training. Para. 
3 Go of the Keport of Lord Lytton’s Committee on Indian students 
states that of the training establishments in England only H. M.’s 
schoolship “ Worcester ” is prepared to admit a limited number 
of Indian candidates subject to certain conditions. Apart from 
this we consider that there are grave disadvantages in sending 
Indian boys several tliousands of miles away from their homes to 
the rigorous climate of the Ihiited Kingdom at the somewhat 
tender age of 15 or 16 years at which it would be necessary 
for them to commence their training for a sea-life. We observe 
that Lord Lytton’s Committee sympathised with the desire of 
Indians to render themselves eligible for apjiointment to the Royal 
Indian Marine and considered that the best way to provide for the 
j, , required training of Indian students would 
lishiiu-'"' ' °Niuitical be for Government to establish a Nautical 
Training ship in Indian Training sliip in Indian waters with the 
ueccs.sary staff of instructors, etc., although 
they realised that this plan wonld involve heavy expense. We 
are in entire agreement with this view and consider that, if it is 
necessary for the Royal Indian Marine, it is even more necessary, 
if Indians are to qualify for the Alercantile Marine, that the neces¬ 
sary training facilities for them should he provided in their own 
country. 

10. An important point for consideration is whether the training 

ship should be in the form of a floating estab- 
Traiunii;' sliip should Hshmeut like H. M.’s schoolships “Conway” 

floatiU^StalLshraent. ^^d “ Worcester ” or a nautical academy on 
shore like the Nautical College, Pangbourne. 
We have carefully weighed the merits of both schemes and have 
come to the conclusion that the floating establishment is to be pre¬ 
ferred. It seems to us that, if we are to create a spirit for the sea 



iu .young Indi’dnSj the sooner they begin to imbibe the sea-life the; 
better and the floating establishment will serve this purpose better 
than, a school or college on shore. 

11. Having expressed our preference for a floating establishment,. 

. . it now remains to be considered whether it 

i. behieeessary to provide one or more such 

tender iittsichcd fiii- establishments for the purpose in view. In 
onuses iiroiuid the coiist deciding Upon the number of training institu- 
of India, and Biu'uni. tions to be provided three considerations 
should be borne in mind; firstly, that any scheme which is intro¬ 
duced at present must largely partake of the nature of an experi¬ 
ment until Indians have proved their aptitude and fitness for the 
sea; secondly, that although Indian witnesses are sanguine that a 
large number of the class of candidates required will be forthcoming, 
the numbers who will actually come forward w'hen the scheme has 
been started is somewliat problematical; and thirdly, that the 
number of boys who should be accepted for training should 
at all events not be greatly in excess of the numbers 
for whom it will be possible later on to find employment 
after their training has been completed. The question of the 
emplojunent of trained officers is dealt with in a later parar 
graph, but here it is only necessary to state our opinion that- 
for some time to come, until the Indian shipping industry has been 
fully developed, the prospects of trained mercantile marine officers 
obtaining employment in this country will be somewhat limited. 
After taking these three factors into consideration we have come to- 
the conclusion that it will be be.st in the beginning to provide for 
the training of not more than 50 cadets per annum and for this 
number we consider that one training hulk will be sufficient, tO' 
W’hich a small tender should be attached in which the senior boys- 
can be taken for cruises around the coast of India and Burma to- 
visit the principal ports. 

12. The location of the floating establishment is a matter of 
TnmnngshipamUen- - g^eat importance. ’ Several witnesses have 

der slionld be located at advocated placing one of these establishments 
Bombay. at each of the big ports; others have stated 

that at least two are necessary. We have given reasons in the 
preceding paragraph why it does not appear to us to be necessary to 
piovide more than one training ship or hu% at present. In choosing 
the port where this training ship should be located, we think it is 
necessary to select a port 'where the boys will continuously be in 
sight of th_e blue sea, -n'liere communication with the shore will mean 
real boat work, and where all kinds and classes of ships of various 
nationalities, ivho will be trading between ports the world over, 
will frequently pa,ss in the course of their business close to the- 
training ship. A further consideration to be borne in mind is that 
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tile poi'l beiected bliould pobsetss large moderu docks with up-to-date 
ijiachiuery tor tlie discharge and sliipmerit of cargoes close at baud. 
Thus a steady course of automatic iustruction in and familiarity 
with affairs nautical \sill gradually be absorbed by the boys. Of 
all tJie ports in India, Bombay appears to us to possess all these 
advantages in a peculiar degree and has the additional advantage 
of having a fairly^ equable climate. We consider Bombay, there¬ 
fore, to be the most suitable in every way and we recommend that 
ii should be decided upon as the location of the training ship and 
tender which we recommend should be provided for the present. 

13. We suggest that the curriculum of training on the 

t'luricuhuu.livainiiic. proposed should be similar to 

that in vogue in the English training estab- 
lisliments, which is a sound general and mathematical education 
ui addition to one in the practice and art of navigation and 
seamanship. A sound general education, apart from being 
necessary for the profession of the sea, prevents a boy from falling 
behind his contemporaries on shore, so that should he for any 
reason give up the idea of a profession at sea, lie will not be placed 
at a disadvantage when .seeking employment in other walks of life. 
In this connection we would like to quote, the following extracts 
from the prosi)ectu.ses i.ssued by :— 

(B Tile A'autical College, Baugbourne, and 
(d) The Soutli Africa Training Bhixi " Geueral Botha ” ; 
which illustrate the advantages of a combined curriculum, including 
a vocational as well a.s a genera! education, for boys undergoing a 
.nautical traiumg :— 

(1) “If a boy is piiysicalJy sound and attracted by the sea, 
the decision to send liim to a training establishment 
should be made early. Many parents hesitate to allow' 
their .sous at the age of 13 or 14 to adopt the sea as 
a profession, becaiuse the boy may change his mind 
only to hud that hi.s qualifications have suffered from 
a. too vocational education. This contingency has been 
anticipated by the C.ommittee of the Nautical College 
by' offering a carefidly balanced curriculum which in¬ 
cludes an adequate proportion of general school sub¬ 
jects to the standard of the School Leaving Certificate 
as set by' the Universities. 

It should be noted tliat much of the strictly nautical 
training i.s of a nature valuable for any career. Eor 
instance, there can be few methods of cultivating quick 
observation, accurate memory, prompt and decisive 
application of know'ledge, which can surpass a course 
in Signalling. 
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Thus the final decision need not be reached until the 
conclusion of the preliminary training and provision is 
made for the boy who may finally elect to enter 
general professional life, while he has the advantage 
of that broadened outlook which he has acquired by 
association with those whose destiny is the sea.” 

(2) ‘‘Without a thorough and complete training in and know¬ 
ledge of discipline himself, he pan never be in a posi¬ 
tion to impose it upon others. To a Commander of 
a ship entrusted with human life and great financial 
responsibility, discipline is a real factor in his work; 
in fact, it is as much a subject of his educational 
syllabus as any ordinary subject of education is to a 
shore-going, scholar preparing for a -non-nautical 
appointment. ’ ’ 


Very strict discipline must be maintained on board the training 
ship and the mind of every boy must be imbued with tlie idea that 
the sea is a^ arduous and trying life involving great responsibilities 
and is devoid of many of the comforts and amenities of a life on 
shore. This idea must be cheerfully accepted by the boys if they 
are to become efficient and capable sea officers. 

14. The period of training in the training ship should be for two 

■p„ . • years and the Board of Trade should be asked 

to agree that these tw'o years, profided the 
'Cadet obtains a qualifying certificate, shall count as one year’s sea 
time as is done in the case of the cadets trained in any one of the 
English establishments. 

15. We are of opinion that the Secretary of State for India in 

Council might be asked to extend the same 
Appointments to thu facilities to selected cadets from the Indian 
enga 1 0 . 01 v ice. training ship to join the Bengal Pilot Service 

as is at present extended to cadets from the “ Conway ”, 
“ Worcester ” and ” Pangbourne.” 


16. We observe that before a candidate is finally accepted for 
the Training College, Pangbourne, he must 

Qualitioationsidi'.adinis. take the common examination for entrance 
Sion and age tor loining. , , , 

to public schools or, if this is impracticable, 
a special examination of similar standard to be set by the College 
authorities. Eor the South Africa training Ship, ‘‘General 
Botha ”, a boy must have passed at least the sixth standard of 
education before he can be admitted. A competitive examination 
is also laid down for admission to the Kobe Training College in 
Japan. Similarly, for admission to the Indian Training Ship, all 
candidates should be required to sit for a special examination to be 
set by the authorities of the Training Ship of a standard similar to 
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the Middle School or Junior Cambridge examination. This exami¬ 
nation may be held at various centres to meet the convenience of 
candidates in different parts of India. Before a candidate is allowed 
to sit for the written examination he should be required to produce 
c, recommendation from the head of the School or College in which 
h(:! has been educated, or from a magistrate or some well-known 
pm'son, and a certificate of physical fitness from the Civil Surgeon 
of the district in which he resides. The age for joining should be 
not younger than 15 and not older than 17 years. Finally, a viva 
voce test should be held on board the training ship to gauge, so far 
a- is possible, the aptitude and fitness of candidates for a sea-life. 
I'he first 30 successful candidates in the written examination should 
be allowed to appear for the viva voce test and of these the best 25 
selected for admission. A knowledge of English is essential, 
because the translation of the standard works on navigatioii and 
seamanship into the various vernaculars which are spoken in India 
would be too lengthy and expensive an operation even if it was 
practicable. 

17. The Training Ship will require an ample, sympathetic and 
Staff (if (iHictris and in- highly specialised staff of officers and instruc- 
structnrs fur the ti'iiiniuf.' tors, and, as the success or failure of this 
enterprise will largely rest with them, we 
lay great stress on the importance of exercising the greatest care 
in their selection. In addition a .small crew will be necessary for 
sanitary and domestic duties, but the remainder of the ship’s duties 
must be carried out b_v the cadets as m England. 

The mental, jihysical and moral welfare of the cadets should 
be the object of the greatest care and proper allowance made for 
religious observances. Suitable arrangements must also be made 
tor games and recreation generally. 


18. We suggest that the two years’ course in the Training ship 

, should be divided up into four terms. Not 

™nt(T t'lan 25 pupils should be admitted at 

terms. the beginning of each term, the total number 

of admissions during the, year being limited 
to 50. This will prevent thei'e being too many pupils of one age 
and standard undergoing training and subsequently passing out 
of the school at precisely the same time. It will be advisable to 
divide the number of admissions to be made in each term among 
the various Provinces and States of the Indian Empire. 

19. It has been .suggested to us ])y certain witnesse.s that 

. , , primarv nautical .schools .should be e.stab- 

sea sense in Indian boys SO that boys may be educated for the 

at an early as’c. seii from their earliest years before going 

into a training ship. Although this is not 
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done in England, we are of opinion that to produce successfully 
a sea service it is necessary to imbue the spirit of the sea into the 
boys at as young an age as possible. As a step towards this end 
we suggest tliat it would be advantageous if Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should provide in tlie curriculum of all schools for a study 
of the history of the influence of the sea on war and commerce, 
especially in its relation to the Empire in general and to India 
in particular; or to institute primary nautical schools as suggested 
by the witnesses. An institution of this description started and 
maintained by Sir Mohamed Ynsuf, Kt., at Yovha, Hog Island, 
Bombay, is a good example of this kind of .school. Another sugges¬ 
tion which was put to us by one witness and warmly advocated 
by others was that, in order to inculcate the spirit and love of the 
sea in young Indians, about 200 of them should he selected and 
taken on a world-wide cruise in a sea going training ship 
when thev would have a chance of seeing other countries and 


experiencing other climatic and meteorological conditions. The 
idea of this witness was that at the end of this cruise a fair per¬ 
centage of the boys would be sufficiently imbued with the spirit 
of the sea to decide to follow a sea career. The proposal has its 
advantages and would undoubtedly be most helpful and excellent for 
the boys, but in our opinion it is much too costly an expedient 
to be deserving of serious consideration. 

20. Yve observe frojii ])aragraplr 26d in (.Iiapter VII of the' 
. ^ Eighth QuiiK|uenuial Keview of the Progress 

trSlVAipbyGovor^c J'Tlucatiou in India that professional 
inont. colleges are, with few exceptions, Govern- 


mci\t institutions. In the Chapter on Admi¬ 
nistration (paragraph 55) it is explained further that in view of the 
high cost of constructing, equipping and staffing such institutions, 
if the qualifications of the ex-students are to receive general 
recognition, there is every likelihood that professional educa¬ 
tion will for many years to come remain almost entirely in 
Government liands. The same interest and support should he 
given by Government to the training of Indians for the position 
('f officers and engineers in the mercantile marine, and as Naval 


.Architects and Engineers for shipbuilding works. We understand 


that the position in regard to professional colleges in India at 
present is that Government provides the building and pays for 
its equipment and the cost of the instructional staff. For the rest 
it is understood that students are charged fees and in addition 


are expected to pay for hooks and, if resident, for lioard and 
lodging. The fees charged, however, bear a very small jiroportion 
to the total cost of the whole institution. We stronglv' recom¬ 
mend that the same principle of Government support should be 
applied to institutions which may he established for the nautical 
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training of Indian cadets and that, to begin with, the trannug 
hvdk and tender proposed Ity ns, as well as the instructional stall 
required for the same, should be provdded at (lovernment expense 
and maintained b}’ Government. We calculate on a rough 
estimate that the cost of the training hulk with tender attached, 
t(igethei' with tlie cost of the iitstnudional staff, .should not exceed 
3.1 lakhs (d' nrpees per annum. The fees to be charged to the 
students should not in any case exceed those which are ordinarily 
c.hai'ged in other Government )>rofessional institutions. .In the 
case of the latte?', ]?owever, resident students Tisually pay for and 
make tlieii' own a.n'angen?ents fo?' food. On the training ship 
this arrangement will not be jiossible and it will, therefore, be 
necessary to provide the cadets witli food free from the ship as 
i.s usually done in the case of all nautical training establishments. 


The cadets should be required to pay for books and m:i)form.s, 
whicli latter should be .simple and inexpensive. 

■21. Tir No. (o) of oiir terms of reJei'ence we have been asked 
,. to consider the, questioi? of tl?e acquisition 
■‘Dufferiu” auitablo hu’ trairung ships b> gift from the Imperial 
(tnnvorsioniiiUi a tniiiiini’' Government or otherwise. We have already 
sli'P- recommended that only one training ship 

need be provided at pi’esent. It is understood that, in the 
intero.sts of economy and owing to the re-organization of the Eoyal 
Indian Marine, it lias been decided to dispo.se of tlie three II, I. M. 
Troop ships “ Dufferin " “ Ilardinge ” and “ Northbrook ”. 

Expert opinion shows that the “ Dufferin ” with certain alterations, 
which could be carried out economically in the E. I. M. Dockyard, 
Bonihav. in about .six months, would be eminently suitable and 


we recoinmend that she should be retained for conver.sion into the 


Training ship nliicli we have suggested should be establi.shed at 


Bombay. The teak 

Suitable kcu guiiig ton- 
lor J'oi-(111! Ti'aiiiiii!;' shiji. 

training .ship, if the 


hnilt motor vessel “ Howard ” built in 
Cochin and now lying in the harbour, un¬ 
finished, might, when completed, we consider, 
be suitable as tlie sea-going tender for the 
cost i.s not prohibitive. 


22. Under tlie Board of Trade Eeg'iilations candidates who 
., ..... , f ,, wi.sh to .sit for a, Second Mate’s Certificate 

training as appnMitici-i:. produce cvKieiice ol lour years service 

at sea. After having completed their time 
ill the training sliip, therefore, wliicii will only count as one year’s 
sea service, Indian cadets will still have to serve for three years 
in a Mercantile Marine ship as apprentices before they will he 
qualified to sit for their Board of Trade, Certificates as Second 


Mate. In England, wliere ample facilities exist for the purpose, 
subsequent service at sea is arranged for eiflier by the parents of 
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*1. Tlu; liritiiili India. 
Sloam iNavi"ahoii 
Company. 

2. The Asiatic Steam 
N'avimition ('(niiirany. 

;i. The Soiiidiii Steam 
Niivisntioii C(.)iipaiiy. 
4. The Mosul Line. 


the boys or by the authorities of the training establishment when 
tliey are about to complete their preliminary training. But ^ve 
ascertained in the course of our enquiries that, witli one or two ex- 
ceutions, Steamship Companies in India were not willing to take 
Indians as apjirentices. ^^’'e came to the conclusion, therefore, than 
it would be necessary by negotiation with Steamship Companies 
to make specific provision for the further training of Indian 
apprentices to enable them to put in the qualifying sea service 
required under Board of Trade Ilegulations. In a Circular letter 
which we addressed to the Managing Agents of the Steamship 
Companies noted in the margin,* we enquired if they would be 
prepaied to accept for training on board their 
\e,ssels a certain number of Indians as 
apprentices from the Training Ship to be 
established in Indian watej's, provided such 
npprenlioes have oldaiued a qualifying leav¬ 
ing' certificate similar to the certificates issued 
by such establishments in England and that 
the Board of Trade agree to the proposal 
that this training be counted as equivalent to one year’s sea time. 
We arc glad to say that we have received a reply in the affirmative 
from all the companies named. We have also recommended in 
our scheme for Indianising the ownership of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine that accepting such apprentices shall he obligatory. We 
have, therefore, no fear that facilities will not be available for fh*’ 
further training of the candidates who ^vill pass out of the training 
ship annually. 

•23. Having provided for the education and training of young 
Indians for a sea life, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider what their prospects will be of obtain¬ 
ing eoi|)loyment. In our letter to Shipping 
Companies referred to above, therefore, we took the opportunity of 
enquiring if they would he jirepared to employ young Indian.s 
as officers on board their ships, provided they prove efficient and 
satisfactory as apprentices and successfully pass their Board of 
Trade qualifying examinations as Mates and Masters. To this 
enquiry also we have received a replj^ in the affirmative. We are 
also recommending in the scheme for Tndianisation of the owner¬ 
ship the compulsory employment of Indians as Officers. Employ¬ 
ment is, therefore, assured so far as the coasting trade is concerned. 


Pr().s])OC(.s (..f ciu[)li)y- 
rnent aber completion of 
traiiiiiur. 


24. This is a matter which we think mvisi be considered as 
Assistance to OTcers ogoortunities for study are much fewer and 
to pass their Board of more difficult to obtain at sea than on 
Trade Examinations. United Kingdom at all the 

large ports there are e.stablishments where officers can, on pay 
ment of fees, be coached for the various examinations. These are. 
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however, private estabJisliineiits wJiicli are generally run by retired 
Mercantile Marine OfficerH. It is not likely that the Indian 
Mercantile Marine will be large enough for some time to come to 
make the establishment of such private schools in this couiurv a 
paying proposition. It r\'ili, therefore, be necessary for Govern¬ 
ment to assist in this matter also and tve consider that the simplest 
.and most efficient form winch Government assistance might take 
would be to open a .Xaiitical class in tfte large Govnrnnient 
(lolleges in the first class ports, and also in the Training Ship at 
ilombay, for the purpose of coaching officers for their Certificates of 
■Competency as Mates and Ma,sters. 

25. Although it will jjot be manv years before tve have Judiau 
Pehod of service l^fScers, it will be a coiisideraltle number of 

luiee.ssary ^ beeoine years before we have Ollicers of sufficient ex- 

Master of a ship. perieuce to Itecome Masters of ships. Accord¬ 

ing to the Board of Trade Jlegulations an ( tfficer may pass for Mate 
and Master in a short period of time, fuit these are only qualifying 
examinations and years of jtractical exj'erience are necessary Itefort 
.an Officer can be sulficietitly (juahfied to he eitlier Second oi’ Citii'f 
Officer or Master ol a yferciiant ship. In establishing an Indian 
Mercantile Marine, we must be most careful not to jeopardize the 
sticcess of the whole sclieme by tualdng jiromotions too quickly and 
thus putting insufficiently experienced people into tlie higher posts 
on board ship. In the httginiiing we C(vnsidef that it will be neces- 
siiry to follow the Japanese princi])le of cmjiloying foreigners; or 
U')n-Indians in the present case, excejtt in the most junior |.)Osts, 
.gradually eliminating them and rejtlaciug them by Indians as 
Indian Officers become competent. We consider that each young 
Indian Officer should serve at least one year as Fourth Officer. 2 
years as Third, 3 years as hlecoud and 5 years as Chief Officer 
before he can be given command of a ship; in other words, no 
Indian Officer with less than 11 years’ service should be considered 
fit to take command. 


TcVGTXKURS. 

26. AVe have been told that a numfier of Indians, chieflv 
Parsees, are already serving as Engineers on ships and that on 
the whole they make efficient engineers for the positions thev 
occupvo Tliey are, however, mostly occ-upying mbordinate posi¬ 
tions, ;nrd do not r.s a. rule rise to liigh positions of trust and 
responsibility, chiefly we are told because they lack the educa¬ 
tion required for the higher posts and also beeanse no part of 
their training has been spent, as in the case of engineers in 
G'eat Britain, in large shiplmilding yards or workshops where 
•engine construction work on a large ■scab'’ i.s undertaken. Bid 
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vvitiiewbe>, who are entitled to speak with autiiority on the subject, 
nave told us that there is no reason why, given the proper selection 
and suitable training, Indian youths should not be found entirely 
suitable as engineer officers in the Mercantile Marine and in the 
event of a shipbuilding industry being started in India they will 
liave tliose very facilities of instruction in marine engine con¬ 
struction which are now lacking. 

27. A sufficiently practical training in Mechanical Engineering 
can be obtained at any one of the large 
ijuhitiesEor traming workshops which we saw at Calcutta and 
lloinbay and also at Kangoon. There are 
also three Government Colleges of Engineering in India at present 
viz., those at Bibpur (Calcutta), Poona (Eombay) and Guindy 
(Madras), where we understand that students can obtain a thorougn 
grounding in Mechanical Engineering. The Principal of the 
College of Engineering at Poona has told ns that in his College 
students after graduation are supposed to serve an apprentice¬ 
ship of at least tw'o years in shops and that tliese graduates should 
have sufficient knowledge to become efficient Marine Engineers if 
their post-graduate apprenticeships were spent partly in ship¬ 
building or repairing shops and partly at sea. In the Bengal 
Engineering College at Sibpur all students are expected to undergo 
practical training in workshops before obtaining their diplomas. 
Alternatively, students can enter workshops, while at the same 
time attending technical school, .spending the final two years of 
their apprenticesliip at the College. The Principal considers that 
students trained under either of these methods would no doubt 
have sufficient technical training, whicli would probably be of a 
very mtich higher standard than in the case of the average Marine 
Engineer. At all events it is significant that students who have 
completed their course in Mechanical and lilectrical Engineering 
in the Sibpur College are allotved to count two-thirds of the time 
spent there up to a maximum limit of two years in reduction of the 
period of Artificer training required by the British Board of Trade 
from candidates presenting themselves at the examination for certi¬ 
ficates of competency as Marine Engineers. A good training in 
Mechanical Engineering can also be obtained in the Victoria .Jubilee 
Technical Institute at Matunga (Bombay). None of these insti¬ 
tutions, however, specialise in Marine Engineering, but the Prin¬ 
cipal of the last named Institute has told u.s that his Board wmuld 
be quite willing to extend the scope of their curriculum so as to 
include Marine Engineering, provided Government is prepared to 
defray the expense of supplying the marine engine equipment 
required for practical work. We received a similar assurance from 
the Principal of the B. J. Sind College at Karachi, w'here a new 
engineering w’ing has recently been opened. We see no reason 

0 
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why similar facilities for a training in Marine Engineering 
not also be provided at the Government Colleges of Engineering 
above mentioned, since the probability is that this cnnld be 
done without much additional cost. 


•28. It is clear, therefore, that facilities can be provided iiv. 

India, both in colleges and workshops, to 
Further experience at enable any Indians of good education, who 
desire to go to'sea as Engineer Officers, to 
obtain the requisite preliminary training. It will be necessary for 
them, however, after their preliminary training has been com¬ 
pleted, to serve a period as Engineers without certificates at sea. 
We have no doubt that facilities for this purpose will be provided 
by the Steamship Companies wdio have already expressed their 
willingness in regard to the Deck Officers and we have arranged for ■ 
this in our recommendations regarding coastal licenses. 

29. Like the Deck Officers, however,. Engineer Officers'will, 

after completing their required sea time, need 
.Mr before^ritting^fm' be specially coached before they appear for 

'■ . ■ their Board of Trade examinations. Wo 

suggest that arrangements for such further 
study should be made by opening special classes for the purpose- 
in the existing Government Colleges. 

30. Having, successfully completed their training' and passed 


Board of Trade Examina- 
tiouif 


Provision for employ¬ 
ment after completion of 
training, 


their Board of Trade examinations, it will !)«- 
neces.9ary for Engineer Officers to find, 
employment. This can be found in exactly 
the same manner as has been suggested in 
paragraph 28 in regard to Deck Officers. But we wish to make the 
same proviso in the case of Engineer .Officers, viz., that after merely 
passing the necessary qualifying exa.minations, engineers of in¬ 
sufficient practical experience should not be given charge of tha 
machinery of sliips. It is, necessary that ordinarily engineers 
trained in this country should serve at least six years in the junior- 
grades and five years as Second Engineers before they can be 
allowed to serve as Chief Engineers of any sea-going slrips. G-ivea 
the facilities for training which we propose should be provided 
we see no reason why, in covirse of time, Indians should no 
make as capable Engineer Officers in the Mercantile Marine 
those trained elsewhere. 
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chapter III. 

Development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 

31. Judging from the tenor of the debate which took place 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 12th January 1922, we assumed 
at the outset of our enquiries that it was no part of our respon¬ 
sibility to examine the necessity for an Indian Mercantile Marine 
and tfiat all that we were required to do W'as to consider what 
measures could usefully be taken to this end under the six heads 
mentioned in the Resolution, which was adopted by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and which forms our terms of reference. 

32. As regards the present condition of the shipping industry 

in India, we have been told by one witness 

in India,, coastal trade and less than 2 per cent, of the 

international trade is carried in Indian 
bottoms. Another witness has gone so far as to say that. approxi¬ 
mately 90 per cent, of India’s coastal trade and 98 per cent, of her 
export and import trade are served by ships which are owned by 
non-Indian ,Companies. We have not been able to ascertain how 
these figures have been arrived at and cannot, therefore, express 
any opinion as to their accuracy, but we think it is generally ad 
mitted that the proportion of the trade on the coast which *is carried 
in ships owned by Indians is comparatively small, while the 
number of Indian' ships which take part in the overseas trade is 
practically negligible. In any case we know for certain that wi,th 
the exception of one or tM'o companies, which are owned and 
managed by Indians, and possess small fleets, there are no other 
Indian Companies which possess' up-to-date steam vessels capable 
of competing in the sea-borne trade of India with the established 
British shipping lines. 


33. In our endeavour to find out what are the conditions which 
militate against the development of shipping 
enterprises by the people of this country, we 
were informed by a large majority of the 
witnesses who appeared before us that the 
absence of Indians from the shipping trade 
is due to the strong position occupied in 
,’at tr;,;,cL by the two or more existing British-ovvfned lines whiclT 

0 2 


Conditions which mili¬ 
tate against the develop¬ 
ment of shipping' enter¬ 
prises by the people of 
this country. 
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enables them ?ULies&fully to stamp out competition by rate tvarp, 
the deferred i-ebate system and other methods. These witnesses 
point to the many attempts tvliieh liave been made by Indians in 
recent years to cut into the coastal trade and urge that their failure 
has been due not so much to trade slmu])s or otlier fortuitous circum¬ 
stances but to tlte cause altove mentioned. Other witnesses, on 
the other hand, assert that the failure of new ventures on the part 
■of Indians has been made due not to competition from the 
•established lines but to inexperience in the shipping trade and mis¬ 
management on the part of the promoter.?. We find that as regards 
:a* least one company, which has been laimched in recent years, 
tlie Directors admitted in their rejxa't that their failure was due to 
bid business maitagement oti the part of the original promoters, 
and we have little doubt that in the remaining eases which have 
occurred failure was in some degree due to the same cause. At 
the same time it is not difficult to see that the system of deterred 
rebates and rate wars must operate as an obstacle to the entry of 
new comers. These two systems have, therefore, been strenuously 
assailed by practically all the Indian and a few European witnesses 
who appeared before ns, and they have strongly pressed for their 
Temoval as one of the first steps to he taken to encourage the deve¬ 
lopment of an Indian Mercantile Mailne. We do not propose to 
discuss the merits or demerits of tliese systems. We are suggest¬ 
ing in condition No. 4 of our recommendations in para. 43 that 
These questions sliould l)e considered by tlte licensing authority 
r uggested. 

34. Recognizing that the whole stdiject dealt with in our Ques¬ 
tionnaire w'as a highly technical one, we decided to issue with it, for 
the benefit of those who desired to give evidence, a memorandum 
briefly explaining the different forms of State aid or protection 
tifforded in other countries for the development of a national Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. It wais hoped that this memorandum would serve 
as a guide to wdtnesses as to the particular lines on which their 
views and suggestions were required. Notwithstanding our efforts 
in this way to keep the enquiry on well defined lines, we found that 
in their written statements quite a number of witnesses had advo¬ 
cated the applicalion to India of tlie whole catalogue of measnres 
of State aid and encouragement which laid been adopted in other 
countries. On oral examination, however, we found that those 
witnesses, who had given careful study to the subject, recognized 
the impracticability of adopting all these measnres simultaneonslv 
and confined their advocacy to such measures onlv wliich. thev 
ccmsidered essential to secure the object in view. We shall now 
proceed to say ivhat these measures are and what are our views 
in regard to each. 
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35. All witnesses 

Facilities fer I he train¬ 
in'^ ot (ithcevs and engi¬ 
neers the lirst stepte be 
taken. 


Were pi’iicticiilly nnaiiiiiious in advocating 
that tlie first step to be taken was to pro¬ 
vide for the adequate training of Indians tO' 
become officers and engineers in the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. We agree with thi.s 
\iew and in Chapter II of this report 


have dealt fully with the facilities wliich we consider should be 
provided in Indian waters for the nautical training of Indians who 
desire to follow a sea career. While appreciating the readiness ex¬ 
pressed by the existing lines to.take Indian apprentices and to 
employ tliem as officers after they have been fully trained, we have 
come to the conclusion, after careful consideration, that the success 
of the scheme we are proposing for the training and future employ¬ 
ment of Indian lads so trained should not be left to chance or the 
good will of Shipping Companies. We are, therefore, providing 
in our recommendations lor the coastal trade that before a license 


is granteti to any company an undertaking must be given that 
apprentices will be taken to tiio extent of at least two per ship,, 
subject to a maximum of 60 for any one company, and that Indian 
officers and engineers as they become eligible will be employed up- 
to the extent of 50 per c'en’t, of the total number of officers and 
engineers employed. In this way it is hoped in course of time to 
bring about the complete ludianisation of the superior personnel 
oi the coastal Mercantile Marine. The crews of these fleets are- 
alreadv Indi.iii, a.s we have previously stated, so that if does not 
appear to be necessary for anything to he done at the present junc¬ 
ture to Iiidianise the crews. 

36. One section of the witnesses who appeared before us feel 
that active assistance on the pari of Govern- 
es that no further assis- lueiit Towuixls tlie creation of an Indian 
tance beyond the ju'cvi- ^levciUltllc Marine should stop at tliB" 
siuM of tv;iiiiliig Fiu-ilil ios pi'c,vision of tlie training facilities and 
IS ivqujivil. shoidd be left to a gra¬ 


dual process of development by ordinary commercial methods. 
They point out that wliat Indian companies generally lack at pre¬ 
sent are pro])er methods of organisation and management by men 
with practical experience in tlie ship]iing trade. This defect it is 
urged will lie ])artlv removed by the scheme for the training of 
Indians in tiavigation and their employment as officers on ships and 
partly hv such stejis as it may he necessary to take to develop an- 
experienced staff for maiiagenient. The Indian companies wdhdi 
will he formed in future will thus not sulfer from luck of experienced 


officers and inanager.s and will, tlierefore, be in a strong position 
to face competition and establish themselves in the trade. The- 
wituesses, who take this view, refer to the case of at least one- 


Indian company which ha.s fought itswuiy into the Conference with¬ 
out any State aid or encourageinent and they see no reason why 
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■oilier Indian companies should not be equally successful, provided 
they liave good financial backing, and are properly managed. These 
tvitnesses are, therefore, averse to any further assistance being 
given in the form of the reservation of the coastal trade to 
l.idian owned ships, because they fee! that a ])olicy of restriction or 
e-Lclusion will not ne to tlie ailvantage of the country as a whole. 
'I'liey point out that there lias been no coiiqdaint regartling either 
tlie efficiency or adequacy of the services offered by existing ship¬ 
ping lines and consider that it would be a niistalce to substitute for 
them an agency, the efficiency of which is problematical and in 
any case has yet to be proved. They point to the action which 
has been taken in Australia to place restidctions on the coasting 
ti'ade with tlie result that freights have risen to the detriment of 
.•^nstralian trade, necessitating tlie ajipointment of a Committee, 
which is sitting at iiresetit, to examine the coastal trading pio- 
visions of the .\nstralian Navigation Act. They are a^ipreliensive 
that the same result will follow in India if a tiolicy of reservation 
is decided upon. If reservation is to be introduced at all they 
suggest that it should he eonfiued to the exclusion of foreign sliips 
only, but they strongly favour the |iolicy of th.e open door as being 
tue most beneficial to the welfare of India as a whole. This is one 
side of the question. 

:i7. Idle other side of tlie question lias been }iresented to us by 
auotb.er section of witnesses vlio have given 
evidence. Their view is tliat if, as they 
understand, the oh|ect of tnis enquiry is to 
bring an Indian Alercantile Marine into 
being within a reasonable ])eriod of time, 
then it is not enough merely to provide for 
the training and the Iiulianisation of the per¬ 
sonnel of the fleet and that in addition it is 
necessary to provide for the Iiuliauisatioii of tlie ownership, and 
management of tlie shijis at the same time. In other words, they 
feel that it is not sufficient Cor Govermuent to assist Indians only 
to man ships aiul that in addition they should lie given facilities 
to own and manage them and tliat the two things should progress 
side by side. They ]ioint out that it is t>ractk;ally impossiUie under 
lireseiit conditions for Indian companies to gain a footing in the 
trade and. do not (-onsider that this view is controverted by tlie fact 
that one Indian company lias succeeded in fighting its way into the 
Conference. That company, as they observe, was only successful 
lifter a jirotracted struggle involving heavy losses which other com¬ 
panies with limited resources at their dis[iosal cannot afford to face, 
ft was alleged tliat the jiresent Ilritish shifiping lines to a certain 
extent neglect the small ]iorts on the coast and at iladnis we were 
told of an instance in which a shipping company and a railway 


Otlier witnesses unable 
t'l au'i'oe that traininsr 
f icilitie.s are enough and 
[ re<s tVr the I'escivatinn 
(if the coastal trade for 
ships owned and managed 
1 j Indians. 
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company had entered into a contract witli a view to attracting trade 
to a particular port. It was urged that such combinations are pre¬ 
judicial to the development of the small ports to which, it was 
ciaiuied, that more attention will be paid when more Indian ship¬ 
ping companies come into existence. They state that if direct 
action is taken to jirotect Indian shipping in the coastal trade 
[ilentv of Indian investors will be forllicoming to ])ut up tlie money 
reijuired to staid Indiiin companies, it is poinled oat by these 
witnesses that the coasting tr:ide is the domestic preserve of the 
people of this country and that it is only right and proper lliat 
Indiiin enteijirises in this tr:ide slionld be especially fostered in 
ju'ofei'cnce, to companies run by non-Indiiius. AVith this aim in 
vierv, they consider that action should be taken to secure thiit the 
coasting trade of Indiii is grailuaily reserved for shijis which are 
owned and mamiged and nltinuitely manned by the people of tliis 
country. They iire tiverse to the policy of the open door as one 
uhicli is not conducive to tfie growth of indigenous shipiping enter¬ 
prises and they do not apprehend that a policy of reservation will 
be. followed by tlie adverse results descrilred in the preceding iiarii- 
graph. In iiiiy case they consider tlnit in the interests of the 
Indii’u Mercantile Marine the risk, if any, must be faced as it lias 
been faced by every comitry in the world, inclnding a Britisl) 
Itominion, which lias deliherateiy adojited the policy of reserving 
its coasting trade for its own people in order to encourage the 
growth of a national Mercantile Marine, 

bS. These are tlie two sides to tlie question as they have been 
View of tho Cniniinttee presented to ns by witnesses and we admit 
that there is a good deal of force in tlie 
arguments urged on botli sides. It must ho 
stated tliat so far as the ports served are 
concerned there is no great fault to he found with the effieieiicy or 
the regularity of the services offered by the existing ship|)ing 
lines and tliat the question of a replacement of non-Indian lines 
by Indian concerns does not arise so far as these, grounds are con- 
fonied. But we have been directed to examine what measures 
can usefully he taken for the development of an Indian Mercanthe 
Marine, and we cannot agree that the ]irovision of training facili- 
iies alone exhausts all the necessary avmimes of action which can 
useiTilIc he taken in the direction indicated. 


'tlirit sdineihiiig move i.^ 
requived beyond the pro¬ 
vision of training facili¬ 
ties. 


39. In otiier countries, whicli have desired to develop a national 
Koservation of the Mercantile Marine, one direction in which 
coasting trade. action has been taken to tliis end lias been 

to reserve tlie coasting trade for the subjects of the particular 
country concerned. Under the provisions of the Indian Coasting 
Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting trade of India is open to all 
comers and it is tlie unanimous opinion of all witnesses who have 
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appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with 

. view to the exclusion of foreigners from the 

iX( usioii 0 . (.ici-nas, coastal trade. It is understood that this action. 


was suggested before tl’.e war rvlien foreign participation in the 
Indian coastal trade threatened to assume serious proportions. 
Witli the outbreak of War, lunvever, foreign competition declined 
and th(i proposal was dropped apparently because it was not con¬ 
sidered advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal ti’ade at 
a time when India sorely needed coasting ships and \^'as only too 
glad to receive allied or neutral shipping i)i her ports. With the 
return of peace the position has changed and it is understood that 
the're is now a vast amount of surplus tonnage lying at British 
)ioi'ts for which employment cannot be found. The present is, 
therefore, an opportune moment to reopen the question. The 
coasting trade of a country is regarded universally as a domestic 
trade in which foreign flags cannot engage as of right but to which 
they may be pdmitted as an act of grace. It is admitted that the- 
policy of British Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own 
coasting trades must he determined by their local interests and 'we 
a.re of opinion that in the interests of the growth of an, Indian 
Mercantile Marine it is necessary to close the coasting trade of this, 
country to ships belonging to the subjects of foreign nations. It 
may bo necessary to provide that an exception sliould lie made in 
fa\our of those foreign States winch enjoy any treaty rigiits in 
respect of the Indian coasting trade (vide Section 736(c) of tlie- 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894), but we consider that no foreign 
ships should under any circumstances enjoy superior privileges to 
those accorded to British ships. We have not been able to deter¬ 
mine from navigation statistics the extent of foreign participation 
in the coasting trade of British India but the general impression 
is that it is \ery small and that in any case it is not large enough 
to justify the apprehension that its disapjiearauce is likely seriouslv 
to injure the commerce of the country. We recommend, there¬ 
fore, that action should now be taken to repeal the Indian Coast¬ 
ing Trade Act Y of 18-50, subject to the exception whicii we hare 
mentioned above. 


40. It has already been explained that a large number of wit- 
Exclu.sion of fd-eiyn- nesses do not consider tliat the exclusion of 

fi-s fnrai the hidiaii foreio-j, slipping alone goes far enougii to 

encourage tlie growth of an Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine and that w.Bat is required is action to reserve the 
Proposal to reserve co.asting trade more or less exclusively for 

the coastal trade for sliipping companies, tlie controlling interest.^' 

predominantly Indian. In 
otli'.'.r words, the object of tliese witnesses is to compel existing 
Bri ish Steamship lines to gradually Tndianise the character of their 
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their local interests. 
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coinpaiues in oruer iliai they may lie consiiifreii eligible to trade 
on the coast. It is necessary here to examitie the possibility of 
exclutling British shijis from the Indian 
coasting trade. As already .stated the policy of 
Jlritish Donunions or I’ossessions in regard 
to tlieir own coasting trades is determined by 
This is borne out by Section 7-36 of the 
Act, 1894, wliich confers power upon the 
Legislature of a British Pos-session, by any :Ict or Ordinance, to- 
regulate its coasting trade, provided that, in such Act or Ordinance, 
all British ships (including tlie siti[)s of any other British Po8se.s- 
sion) sliall be treated in exactly the same manner as ships of the 
British Possession in whieli it is made. -We find that the Common- 
Acti(jii till'll in of Australia has taken advantage of 

Australiii to iiwcrvo tho ^^>6 provisioii.s of this Section of the Mer- 

I'oasting trado hr chant Shipjiiiig Act to introduce a law 

Austraii'iin sliipovi-ncis. w!iich iia.s hud tlie effect of conferring otr 
AustraliaH shipowners a monopoly in tlie Australian coasting trade., 
h'his luis been done, not by excluding noii-Au.stralian ships in so- 
many 'vords, but Ijy providing in tlie Austi'alian Navigation Act 
for a system of control liy means of licenses to trade on the Austra¬ 
lian coast, which are only granted to vessels engaged in such trade 
under certain oonditiotis. The conditions attached to the grant 
of a license I’o,' the A.ustvalian coasting trade apply to all Britisln 
ships alike, hnt tiie ttature of tliose conditions is such that they 
have the practical effect of automatically shutting out all except 
.Australian owned vessels from tlie Australian coasting trade. It 
is clear, tlierefore, that if it is decided to take similar action in 
respect of tlie Indian coasting trade in the interests of Indian 
shipowners, there is nothing in the Britisli Merchant Shipping 
Law, which would prevent action of this kind being taken, pro¬ 
vided the conditions enforced are applicable to ,British and Indian 
ships alike. It is believed to he true tliat a (.’ommittee lias been 
;i|)pointed to inquire into and report upon tlie effect of the opera¬ 
tion of the Australian Navigation Act upon the trade, industry and 
development of that country and tliat tlie coastal trading provi¬ 
sions of the Act will form tlie subject of special enquiry by this 
<'ommittee. Although, as before stated, one witnes.s with recent 
Aiistralinn experience li.as said that the Act has been prejudicial 
to trad'V interests, there is no information wliatever at present as 
to what conclusions this Committee lias reached. Imtil the 
•Vustralian Coinmittee’.s Beport is published it is impossible to base 
any conclusions on the experience alleged to have been gained in 
Australia of the iiolicy of coastal re.servation. At tlie same time 
II must he pointed out that the system of re.serving the coastal 
(nule has been adopted by other countrie.s and is still continued bv 
tlii'in. It does not follow, ev'en if the Australian system lias ooL 
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l>et!ii siifceMKiLil, that the system we propose lor the Indian coastal 
iiaue will not be a success. 


;liL‘ (.loa itiii.c 

: r,ale sliould by resevvocl 
!:)!' f-’liijiy tlie iwiioi'dliip 
Mid cuinti'cdliiip; ia- 
■j ere Clin wdiicli are 
; ■rcdrmiiianlJy Iiidia!!. 


11. We :(o not consider that it is possilale to say at tliis stage 
Keeouimendation that wlietlier the reservation of the Indian coast¬ 
ing trade for sliijiping conipanies, which are 
predominantly indiaa in ciiaracter, is lilcely 
to be Iteneficial for India or not, for the 
sitnjile rea.soii tliat there are no data at irre- 
sent on wliicl) a satisfactory conchisien can 
he based In any case, it scetn.s unfair to pronounce any I'.dverse 
judgmeiit ;is to tlie ability of Indians to run. sldjtping co!iij:>anirs 
as successfully and efficiontiy a.s the itre.sent co,r!cerns until they 
have Iteen giveit an opportunity of owning and managing ships under 
more favourable conditions than those prevailing to-day. Indians 
lia\e prorx'd successful in other technical trades in which a short 
time back tltey possessed little or no practical knowledge or ex¬ 
perience and tve see no reason why, given a favourable o])]X)r!unity, 
they should Jtot prove equally successful in tlie shipping trade. 
Hie Honoural'le Meinhe)' for Coniinerce stated iri tlie Jjegislative 
Assemlily oit behalf of the (lovernnityiit that this desire on the 
part of the people for their o\iit Itrercnutile Alaiine w.is a, very 
natnral desire. Ifecognising this natural desire we are of o])inion 
that this sliould he tnet within a reasonalde [leriod of tiine and 
not in tlie distant future. Tills being so, it is our considered opinion 
that tlie jirowsion of facilities for the training of Indian offu i.'rs and 
enuineeis alone is not sufficient to meet the re(|uireinents of the 
case and that some further steps are I'c'nuired to acivie'c 
ill view. These further steps we recommend sliould lie 
form of file eventual reservation of the Indian coasting trade for 
ships the ownership and controlling interests in which are pre- 

Prmirisal to introduce dominantlv Indian. This should he. done by 

a systdoi of liccnuc-mn Hie introduction of a system of licenses o.r 

j'.'sp.yyt oi: the Lodian permits ;is lias heeii done in Australia, ex- 

coa.sial trade. conditions to lie attiiched to 

the grant of a licen.se or jicnuit in India will he diff'erent to the 
conditions imposed in Australia. AVe reianmnend that it should 
bp announced now that with effect from a date, to lie fixed bv 
(lovernnip.nt, the privilege to engage or to take part in the coast¬ 
ing trade of India will he regulated by a. system of licenses, the 
conditions of wliicdt are indicated in the ]iaragra]ihs which follow. 


le object 
in the 


42. The .siirnmarv' of evidence goes to sliow that an idea! Indian 
ncdr.ition of tin ideal AlerciVnti'e Alariiie may be briefly described 
Alercsiiitilc jns folloW'S : — 

Atariiii'. 

(a) Ships to be registered in India. 
fb) Officers and crews to be Indians. 
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(c) The ships to be owned by joint stock companies (public 

or private) segistered in India with rupee capital, with 
a majority of Indians on the Directorate or to be 
owned and m 3 .naged by individual Indians. 

(d) The majority of the shares in the companies to be held 

by Indians. _ - 

(e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 

in the hands of Indians. 

(/) The ships shall be built in Indian shipyards belonging to 
companies constituted in a similar manner. 

As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above 
■definition but for the present, we do not consider that it is capable 
■of practical realisation in full. What we wish to provide for in 
our coastal trading regulations is that after a time the ownership 
Definition of aa Indian and controlling interests in the ship or ships 
owned and managed ship for which licenses are required shall be pre- 
dominantly Indian and we think that this 
tion=!. qualification should be held to have been ful¬ 

filled if a ship conforms to the following conditions :— 

(a) That it is registered In India, 

(b) That it is owmed and managed by an individual Indian 

or by a joint stock company' (public or private) which 
is registered in India with rupee capital, with a 
majority of Indians on its Directorate and a majority 
of its shares held hy Indians, and 

(c) That the management of such company is predomiirantly 

in the hiinds of Indians. 

It is not possible at present to provide that the officers and crews 
should be completely India^, because it will take some time under 
(.nir training scheme to produce the requisite number of Indian 
officers and engineers, but in our coastal trading regulations which 
follow provision has been made for the compulsory .Tndianisation 
■ of the personnel. Nor is it possible at present to provide that the 
ships applying for licenses shall have been built hi India., because 
no shipbuilding yards capable of constructing ocean-going steam 
vessels exist in this country but we hope that in course of time it 
will be found practicable to add both these desiderata to the condi¬ 
tions of the license, which we propose should be la.id down. 

48. It should be announced that on and from a certain date to 
,, .. 1 , ,1 be specified by Glovernment no ship should 

('o)iditioijs which should , ■ , , : ■ 

he attached to the .srant oe entitled to engage or take part in the 

of license.? to trade on coasting trade of India unless such ship has 

the Indian coast. fjrst obtained a license from the licensing 
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authority appointed for tiie 2)iir|)03e, subject to the following' con¬ 
ditions :— 

Condition 1 .—.liiceiises or permits shah after the iutroduc- 
tiou of the licensing system be issued to any ship 
flying the Britisli Flag, provided that it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the licensing authority that such 
ship, not being more than 2o years old, has beei'i re¬ 
gularly engaged on the coasting trade during the 
preceding twelve montlis and that the Joint Stock 
Company (public or private) or individual liy whom 
it is owned gives an undertaking in writing to take 
Indian apprentices for training subject to a mimnnnn 
of 2 per ship, no line being compelled to take more 
than 60 apprentices all-told. Provided further that 
such Joint Stock Company or individual owner under¬ 
takes to employ qualified Indian officers and engineers, 
as they become eligible, up to the extent of at least 
oO per cent, of the total mimber of officers and 
engineers employed. These licenses shall continue 
subject to Board of Trade Pvegulations until the ship 
has reached the age of 25 years, provided the condi¬ 
tions set forth above are being complied witli. 

Condition 2 .—All ships hereafter seeking to enter the coastiik 
trade can only obtain licenses on their complying with 
such conditions as may be laid down by Government 
for Indian Shipping concerns; provided also that the ■ 
owners of all such ships are likewise required to give 
an undertaking on the lines indicated in Condition 1 
regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and 
the gradual IndianisatiSir of tlieir officers and 
engineers. 

Condition 3 .—The licensing authority may be given discre¬ 
tion to waive all or any of these conditions during 
exceptional |)eriods of stress such as trade boom-, 
famines, war, etc., and to issue permits to any ship 
flying the British Flag to cover such period.s as lie 
may consider requisite. 


Condition. 4 .—The licensing authority may also be vested 
with power to take such steps, with the approval of 
the Govermnent of India, as may he considered advis¬ 
able to deal with deferred rebates, rate wars, or atn, 
other conditions which act unduly as a restraint or: 
trade. 
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Condition 5 .—Provision should be made that, where by 
treaty made before the 18th May 1869, Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of 
a. foreign State such rights or privileges in respect of 
the coasting trade of British India, those rights and 
privileges sliall be enjoyed by those ships for so long as 
Pier Majesty agreed or His Majesty the King may 
hereafter agree to grant them. This, however, should 
be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should 
under any circumstances enjoy superior privileges to 
those accorded to British ships. 

CoJurnn ti .—For the purpo.se of these regulations “Coasting 
trade “ may be deemed to mean trade exclusively 
carried on between any port or ports in British India 
and any' port or ports or place on tlie Continent of 
India (including Burma). 

P'bese, broadly speaking, are the conditions which in our opinion 
sliould be imposed under the licensing .system which we recommend 
siiould be introduced on the coasting trade of India. 

44. It has occurred to us that it would facilitate the growth of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine if, in combina- 
uu. c^tWbtiiirBnS licensing system which has been 

operating on the propo.sed above, arrangements could be made 
‘■‘’i'st- for the (Tovernment of India, by means of a 

loan, to purchase one of the existing British lines operating on the 
coast as a going concern and ap|X)int Directors to control it, a 
majority of whom should be Indians. The present management 
should be retained until such time as there are sufficient Indians 
available with the necessary experience to undertake complete 
management. The ownership of the vessels in this line should be 
t?aiisi'erred by sale from time to time to approved Indian owners 
w ith. a. view to the above concern ultimately being placed in the 
hands of Indian companies. Such an arrangement would furnish 
:ui immediate (opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercan¬ 
tile Marine with a ready' made fleet of proved efficiency' and as the 
exi.sting management would be retained it would have a definite 
commercial v'alue offering a fairly safe return for the capital invested 
111 its purchase. The possession of such a fleet of ships of the. 
approved type would provide also immediate opportfmities for the 
training of Indian apprentices and the employment of Indian 
officers, as well as opportunities for the training of Indians in the 
business management of shipping concerns by European shipping 
1 Xjierts, W have not sounded any of the existing British owned 
lines as to wliethcr they would be willing to sell out but we think 
i- is not unlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved 
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by Govermiieat, the reservation of the coastal trade on the liiies 
indicated will bring about, that one or more of tlrese companies 
might be willing to consider the matter if a suitable offer is made to 
them. In our opinion this proposition is a feasible one, provid('d it 
is combined with tlie licensing system which we have recommended, 
anil we commend it as worthy of serious consideration by tlie 
Government of India. 


45. In their evidence quite a large number of witnesses have 
recommended that, in addition to the reser- 
Oihei- lorms ol: State vation of the Coastal trade for Indian ship- 
pmg' companies, sncli companies should also 
he given navigation bounties, cheap Government loans, Stata 
giiai'antee of interest on capital and other forms of financial aid 
which have been given in other countries simnltaneonsly with the 
reservation of tlie coastal trade for their own subjects. In our 
opinion the reservation of the coastal trade in the manner which 
we have indicated will confer a substantial advantage upon Indian 
shipowners, and we see no justification for the grant of any other' 
forms of State aid. We recommend, however, that at some 
future date, as soon as a sufficient number of trained Indian officers 
and engineers are available and Indian shipowners have proved 
efficient in managing a.nd running coastal steamers, the question 
cf granting navigation bounties to purely Indian shipping com])anies 
in respect of overseas trade to other countries should be favourably 
(‘-onsidered. 


40. A question may he raised whether the recommendations we 
have made in respect of the owiierslup of 
vessels to be licensed for the Coastal fradc 
are consistent with section 736 (b) of th ' 
British Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 v. liicli 
limits the power of the fjegislalure of 
British Bossession in the matter of the 
regulation of its coasting trade by the con¬ 
dition that all British shi|)s (including the 
slii[)s of any other British Possession! siai!! 
he treated in exactly the same manner as i-ue ships of the fIritisU 
Possession concerned. In retpiiring predominant Indian oM'iie'-- 
sliip for British ships as in the case of Indian ships, we do not 
tliiiik that the .principle of that section is violated. This reiiniro- 
ment applies to both classes of ships and in stipulating for a pre- 
dominant Indian share in the nnuiagement and controlling inte'-est- 
of British shijis operating in the Indian coasting trade, there is 
certainly no evasion of the provisions of that section. P>ut if il 
should be so considered by the Law Officers of tlie Crown, w' 


'.h’l-'sHou whetlun- iv- 
(■oiiiim.ni(lntioiJS made in 
rei-peet of the r wni'Vi-hip .>!' 
ve-sels to be lieensed for 
the co.'istal trade are con- 
sii-'cent with Uie jirovi- 
si( IIS of Seelion 7:iB {!/) 
of the Mereliant Ship¬ 
ping Aet, i.sya. 


viould strongly recommend tliat section 736 (b) of the British. 
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Merchant Shipping Act should be amended. If this is not agree! 
to, then we recoininend that, in addition to the licensing system 
imposing the other conditions we have suggested, namely, employ¬ 
ment of Indian apprentices and Indian officers, a system of bounties 
should be resorted to to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine. 
The bounties shonld.be given to all Indian ownhd and Indian 
managed ships and Mail contracts should be given only to sudi 
ships and preference should be given for the carriage of Govern- 
menji Stores in such ships whether on the coast or in tlie overseas 
trade. Ine establishment of a competent authority for the purpose 
of regulating the coastal shipping trade and for developing the 
Indian Mercantile Marine in all its branches is highly essential in 
order to carry out our recommendations in this matter. If the 
coastal trade can be reserved in the manner suggested by ns, the- 
country will be saved much expense which a system of bounties 
and subsidies would involve. Every effort should, therefore, be 
made to secure the amendment of the section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act referred to above , if really it stands in the way of 
carrying out our recommendations. 

47. Jt has always been an accepted principle that, so far as 
Maritime Services are concerned, the course 
Mail subsidies. should follow as far as possible 

the t.ourse of trade. Consequently to secure the maximum economy 
m carrying mails, steamer services already in existence have been 
utilized for tire purpose. We understand that mail subsidies are 
fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity and speed, of 
the services and that the number of miles combined with the- 
speed has been the determining factor in fixing the rate. In oui- 
opinion the broad principle enunciated above is sound and w'e 
see no reason to advocate any radical change. But should the 
licensing system we have advocated, for any reasons, not be adopt¬ 
ed, it Mill be necessary to enter in all future mail contracts, in 
which the whole amount of the subsidy is to be paid by India, a 
stipulation to the effect that all suitable ships owned by such 
companies must take on board a number of Indian apprentices, in 
accordance with the limitations we have previously recommended 
under the licensing system.' 


48. In Chapter Y we have dealt with the Indianisation of the- 
Koyuil Indian Marine, The scheme for tlie- 


Indianisation of tho 
Pilot services, the Marine 
Departments under local 
Governments and Port 
Trust vessels. 


nautical training of Indians which we have 
recommended in Chapter II will give Indian 
officers the requisite qualifications to enter 
any service for which sea experience 


is required and we recommend that 


one way of finding avenues ' of employment for these officers 
after their training has been completed should be to employ an 



iiicreasiiig luuiiber of tiieiii. as they hecoine available, in services 
siicii as the Bengal and other Pilot services, the Marine Depart¬ 
ments under local Governments and ni vessels belonging to the 
Port Trusts, until these services also are practically Indianised. 

49, We may add that some witnesses both at Calcutta and 
pangoon sought to bring to our notice certain 
J)ifH(ndtiL‘s of hidiiMi serious difficulties alleged to be felt by Indian 
ioSr’hvei-tS'and Companies ui the matter of internal river 
tndo connected with it. Traffic and trade connected with it. We felt 
tliat we could not deal with these questions 
re they were outside tlie M-ope of the terms oi reference to thi.s 
•roinmittee. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Measures for the Encouragement of Self-propelled 
Shipbuilding in India. 

50. Only three witnesses who claimed to be shipbuilders came 
Present condition of forward to give evidence on shipbuilding. 

;Shipbuilding industry in These Were non-Indians of Calcutta engaged 

in small yards in which no ship of more 
than 200 tons had been built. Two Indian witnesses claimed to 
be shipbuilders but beyond recommending that subsidies should be 
given by the Grovernment their evidence was not of much assist¬ 
ance. The non-Indian witne.sses believed that it would be a long 
time before Indians could compete in shipbuilding with English 
shipbuilders. 

51. We have, therefore, been compelled to form a judgment 

from our own observations of the shipyards 
Shipyards vj.sited. which we visited, a list of w'hich is given 

below ; — 

Bombay.—'Boy&l Indian Marine Dockyard. 

Mazagon Dock belonging to the P. and 0. and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. 

Workshops of Messrs. Alcock Ashdown and Company. 

Calcutta ,—The Hooghly Docking and Engineering Company’s 
workshops at.Sulkea. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s workshops 
at Sulkea. 

Messrs. Burn and Company’s Vi'orkshops at Tlowu-ah. 

Messrs. John King and Company’s workshops at Howrah 
and Sulkea. 

The Eiver Steam Navigation Company’s workshops at 
Garden Beach. 

Dockyard at Garden Beach belonging to the India General 
Steam Navigation and Bailway Company, Ltd. 

Rangoon .—The shipbuilding yard and Workshops of the 
Irrawady Flotilla Company at Dalle. 

D 
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.32. The largest steel luili built in India is tiie s.s. Balidr;) oi 
600 tons by Messrs. Bum and Company oi 
Experience of Calcutta. The ruachinery for this vessel 

Ihuitedr ^ built out of India. In all Messrs. Burn 

and Clomjaany have built 9 ships of a total 
of 2,373 tons gross \\ hicli are of sufficient importance to be included 
in Lloyd’s register of 100 tons gross and over. All the other 
s!iipl)uilders whose yards we visited I'.ave built 13 ships totaUuig 
2,915 tons gross as given in Ijloyd’s register for 1922-23. Tlio 
number of sliips of 100 tons gi-oss and ovu'r luiilt m the norkl m 
tie ten years ju'evious to the war is 16,975 and their total gross 
tonnage is 28,331,448. 'rims it will be seen that the expencnce 
of stiipl)uildiug in India is very limited as to quantity and &i^e oi 


Sj lips. 

53. After careful consideration, we are of opinion iliut Calcutta 

,, , ,, , , U’ould he the bc.st iiosition for shipbuilding 

f<vi- ship-lmildiii!.';! there is more experience ot it there than 

elsewhere, and it is near the coal and steel 
producing districts and the steel works of 'ratanagar. If. however, 
steel and coal from outside India for sbipbnilding purposes lie 
admitted free of duty, Bombay and some otlier ports may in time 
compete with Calcutta as shipbuilding centres. 

54. Competition t\ith non-Indian sliipbnildei's is at ]iresent only 

.... practicable for small vessels. 'The cost oi 

Tiidiaii sliipbulldci's only brmgmg out such vessels to India is a siilli- 
pviicticitblc for small cieutly large jiercentago of the price to cover 
vetseh. the dilfcreuee in the hnildiug cost between 

Irdian-hnih and non-Indian Imilt sliips. 


55. If an entirely self-contained condition is desired foi’ India. 

it would appear to be as net essary to be able 
lo build ships in India as it is for Indicaus to 
own ships. Shi])ow,ners, however, naturally 
want to buy in the cheapest market, which 
is not India at present, Imt if protection is 
granted to shipowners to enable them to create an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, it would seem to he desirable for shipbuilders to have 
protection to create tlieir industry. 


Protection nccoKsary for 
shiiibuiblors for tlio pur- 
pof"3 of riviitiiiu: a Kolf- 
oontained Indian Mercan¬ 
tile Marine. 


56. Tlie methods proposed by witnesses to protect tlie ship- 
Motbods ,'roiinsed lo >>"iiding industry are somewhat similar to 
pvf.rect the sbipbuilding those for Sllipping ; — 
indostry. 


1. I.oans by Government. 

2. Bounty of 25 per cent, of the cost of the slnn. 
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3. Guarcinteed (li\ideiuiK of the sh;j)!n:il-'h coiiipfUiy !)v 

tilt' Ooverninent. 

4. Shipyards to he )a.id out- and nm by (4()\ "niinent and soli 

l)y them by tender as poinp eoiicevns. 

One, any or all of tJiese in.etJiods laive been snpyesled l)y more or 
Jess responsiitle \vit?iesses. 

No. 1 is of no nse by itself. Sufficient and remunerative v.oT-k 
^ t<t eniplov the capital continuonslj- and 

siK-ccssfidly rnnst be found and as at [iresent 
it is not likely to be. s'ot from outside fndia, it rnnst !,;o obtained 
within froia Indian sliijrowner.s and the OorerijiiKTit of India, 
Provincial fioyernmenTs and Port d'rust's. If the above conditions 
can be pruiranteed, cheap loans iniplit he y'iven to a shipbriildinp 
company up to tlio extent of one-tldrd of the total paid up capital. 

No. 2. We failed to get the reasons for this form of bounty 
either as to quality or quantity. We could 
(,nnKtni(,'lii:ii Imuntiss. reliable •iiforination as to the probable 

diilerence iii cost between ships built in India and elsewhere and 
could, therefore, form no idea as to whether 25 or any other per¬ 
centage was necessary to enable Indian shipbuilders to sell ships 
at the same price as shipbuilders of other countries. Any system 
of bounty should only extend to making up the difference between 
the minimum cost of production in India and abroad. We consider 
that this system woiild he more equitable in all ways than a fixed per¬ 
centage. In any event, this difference should not exceed 25 per 
cord:, of tlio ]irice abroad. The determination of the difference 
will not always be easy, but the difficulty could be overcome by the 
establishment of a competent authority. If the fixed percentage 
system were adopted, it is not easy to see how an industry can be 
created or encouraged l>y allowing the seller to fix his own prices 
regardless of others. 

No. 3 is open to the serious objection that it gives no incentive 
(inarantoed dividends to economic production, 
not Tpcominondod. 

No. 4. By this method all the capital would have to be found 
hv the Government, probably a crore per ship- 
Pioneer shipyards to be rpj Government would have to find 

laid down and run liy .><■'''• „ . , _ , ., 

(invornmeTit not roooin- Work fov tlic yfird anti show Oj profit on It 
mended. before the yard w'onld be saleable. To con¬ 

tinue to ljuild for undetermined clients at prices in competition 
with the rest of the world would not be profitable. If sold at a 
profitable price , the increased cost of Indian-built ships above others 
for an Indian Mercantile Marine would be either a handicap to 
that marine or a drain on Government if Government made good 
the loss to the Indian Mercantile Marine. For the purpose of 

D 2 
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developing an Indian Mercantile Marine the least costly way at 
present is to purchase the ships out of India. For the purpose of 
fully developing a shipbuilding industry in India, the existence of 
a large Indian Mercantile Marine rnnst be assured and all ships of 
that mercantile marine must ultimately be built in India as well as 
all vessels built for the Government of India, the Provincial Gos ern- 
ments and Port Trusts. In the latter connection it may be noted 
that the total number of vessels built for the Government of India 
and Port Trusts .since 1910 is six, 100 ft. long and over, and 14 

*A joiidix 1) dredgers. We attach as an Appendi>G to 

this Eeport a statement which gives the 
d(:tails of ail the vessels built for India from 1910 to March 1921. 

The reservation of the coasting trade to Indians on, say, 100 
•siiips of o00,0()0 gross tons would necessitate the reuew'al of not 
less than five and not more than ten ships per year, that is, five for 
renewal and five for losses and obsolescence before being worn out. 
Assuming tliat they should all-he built in India it would be necessary 
to iiave shipbuilding facilities capable of turning out ten ships in 
a year but commercially efficient when producing only five. The 
SIX G-overnn)ent and Port Trust vessels and the 14 dredgers built 
since 1910, seven before March 1921 and seven since, gave an 
average, excluding the four years of tlie war, of, say, two ships 
or dredgers per year. Hence the regnired shipbuilding facilities 
pc'r year would be a minimum of seven and a maximum of twelve. 

57. Tliere are facilities in existence in Bombay and OaJeutta for 
[nfliaii .sliipowiicM's repairs of sliips, which have been developed 
shniia leave their ewu during the War, for which full employment 

re on- Bliops whieh could fiaiiuop, ,,Q^y Pe found. Some of these facili- 
be developed later into .... , i 

efrieient ehipbuildins: Bes could be made iise of lor ship and engine 

viii-d.-i. building though no one establishment is fully 

eoiiipped at present for completely building ships and engines of 
tl e kind mentioned in the preceding paragra|ih. 

Anv scheme of an Indiam Mercantile IMarine liegun on the basis 
of reserving the coastal trade would necessitate repair sho{is at both 
Calcutta and Bombay. These shops might (a) be owned by 
shinpiiig companies nmning the trade as tiie Briti.sh India Steam 
Kavdgation Company do at present, or (b) these companies might 
rdy on privately ow'iied repair shops to do their work. Practically 
all tlie repair yards are controlled by non-Indians. If it is desired 
that the shipbuilding establishments of the future be run exclusively 
b ■ Indians "it would be worth while for the Indian shipowners to 
hii.ve their own repair shops and so plan or develop them that they 
si ould be capable of efficiently building their own ships and engines. 
The shipowner would pay what his ships cost him. If they cost 
rr;ore than what he could buy them for elsewhere, his freights 



■would have to be increased to make the same profit or he would 
have to receive a bounty. This is based on tfie assumption that 
the shipowners could agree sufficiently among themselves to have 
a shipyard or shipyards common to all s'lipowners or that some of 
the existing lines were taken over by an Indian company or com¬ 
panies together with their repair shops. 

;j 8. For some years to come it would be necessary to obtain 
Kx-pei-t nKstitinice I'roiii ®^pert assistance from non-Indians, who 
abroad nooessary at first. must be familiar with all the types of vessels 
to be built in tlie proj^xised shipyard. This 
expert assistance might corne from a shipbuilding firm who might 
lie })ersuaded to assist an Indian firni or it might come from a firm 
ol consulting Xaval Architects and Engineers who had been entrust¬ 
ed ’with the superintendence of the design and construction of ships 
and dredgers for tire Government and ves.sels similar to those 
required for the Iloyal Indian Marine and the coasting lines. 

o9. Having given our best consideration to the variou-s ponits 
‘"^et forth above, -we recommend that for the 

^.onstniolicii bmmtio; A i x , 

til© lliOyt COUl’S© to l.)c 

adopted is to give construction bounties as 
indicated in parugrapli 56. If a, shipbuilding yard is projected by 
an Indian Company, the Govermueiit may aid that enterprise bv 
(fl) advancing a cheap loan to the extent of one-third of the paid 
up cajjital of that Company and assistance in acquiring suitable 
sites; [b) guaranteeing the giving of ail Government and Port 
Trust -worlv to this slnpyard at a cost not unduly higher tlian the 
cneajiest price wlncli can he- secured abroad for a similar class of 
work; and (c) legislating that, when such a suitable shipbuilding 
yard is completed and established, all .ships seelring for a license on 
the coast should also be required to have been built in India. While 
agreeing with our recommendations, our colleague, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lalubhai Saraaldas, would prefer the Government pioneering 
this enterprise and establishing and maintaining a shipbuilding yard 
a.t its own cost. 


60. Shipbuilding, 

Pos.«ibili1ii':< nf tniiii- 
iiar s\iitiibl(‘ Iiidiaii sliiji- 


includiiig engine construction, is a highly 
developed and complex industry and among 
iiiimy things is dependent upon the training 
of shipbuilders. In Britain, even in the nre- 
iron stage of shipbuilding, it had its school of Naval xMchitecture 
which provided for the scientific education of Naval Architects and 
the technical education of the slupbuilding 
staff. Wlien tlie era of iron ship-building 
commenced, it was the scientific Naval 
Architects of these sch.oois who carried oiU 
this enormous change from wood to iroi. 


bnildiTi*^' staiTs 


Facilities in (ireat 
Britaiii Per tlie sr-icntifii* 
education gF Ar- 

chiteets anfl tbt' teclnn- 


(‘al education o 
hnildiTi'A' 


the 



.shipbuilding to a su«;essfiii state and to one from which the present 
state has developed. In the fifties of the last century, the only 
schools of Naval Architecture were those associated with the Eoyal 
Dockyards. Now, wherever there is a shipbuilding port, it has 
its school, or schools, in which a full technical education can be 
obtained, and there are three Universities iji each of which a Chair 
of Naval Architecture and Engineering is established, wherein a 
full scientific education in the subject can be obtained. The effect 
f>f this is that ship-designing is done b_y men of high scientific and 
tedmical attainments and the shipyards are continuously recruiting 
young men who are technically trained to take positions as drafts- 
Mif’n, foremen and managers. 
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Ncocs. 


educati 

1 


. D lia has no such .schools and if such a higlily devctipei! 


itvfortlie (ntali- inffustry as shipbuilding is to be establislied 
lislimcint of a similar in this country, its start must be associated 
al sy.stciu in ;i,n educational system such as exists in 

England. Jajiaii and the United States are 
instances of this metliod of development. In both countries men have 
been sent to Eritaiii to learn in schools and sliipyards and have 
afterwards liocomc teaclier.s and Iciiders in the industry. 

62. .During the time between beginning the laying out of a 

Cradi-itc-s I'roin Kn<d- engine works and its being in 

full .swing trained Indian mechanical en¬ 
gineers will have to be selected to receive a 
further training in shipbuilding, and marine 
engineering, including both theoretical and 
jiractical instruction. These could be select¬ 
ed during the ]>rocess of liuilding the 
each year. They woidd be drafted, for 
time, into tiie Imilding of the ship¬ 
building works as it went on iind would thus become 
familiar wdth the plant and its construction before it began w-ork. 
The Engineering Colleges coidd provide all the necessary men. 
These men would become draftsmen, foremen, assistant managers, 
etc. A small special staff of instructors in Naval Architecture would 
bf necessary in one of the colleges, preferably Calcutta. The 
special course of traloing in slupbuikhaig and engineering given 
by the special staff should be similar to tint in Glasgow University. 
The number of specially trained students need not exceed 10 per 
year. If tljc.se are siiffulently trained they will train the rank and 
fi e. and the industry will go on and giwv naturally, so far as person- 
nil is concerned. 


iM'crinsi' Colk'jri's 1 ti India 
Khould I'L-tiiivn ■.nldltioiml 
coiiTses in Naval Avolii- 
tcciairc' and be nsed I'oi- 
aif iatini;' in tbc bnilditw 
111’ shipyards and after¬ 
wards in building slips. 

works, SO many’ 
a. part of their 
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CHAPTER V. 


lic-or^:inisvi,tio)i ol; the* 
Royal Ijidiait Marijja 
into a purely cornRatant 
force or Indian Xavv, 


Royal Indian Marine. 

63. Clause (1,1 ol our terms of reference invites us to state 
what measures can usefulh' be taken for the liberal recruitment 
of Indians as Deck or Kxecutive Officers in the Eoyal Indian 
'Marine. 

64. We are given to understand that the Royal Indian Marine 
Service is about to be reorganised into a 
luirely combatant force or Indian Navy. 
Until the constitution of such a reorganised 
service is definitely settled, it appears diffi- 

(adt for us to give any opinion as to the 
detailed methods to ))e adotrted to Indianise the service. 

65. We, however, take the o].>poi‘tiuuty of suggesting that the 

Indiauisation of this service, whether it re- 
!*! Indiiiiiisation of Iloyiil tnaius a .Royal Indian Marine or becomes a 
fmlian Indian Navy, is a matter of import- 

imjKiriiuiw.' ' ' f'lfi that the preliminary training shall 

t.ak'e place iir the suggested Training ship for 
the Indian Mercantile Marine in special classes. This in our 
opinion is the most effective and economical course for the pre¬ 
liminary training of .such officers. 

66. It is the almost unanimous desire of all Indian witnesses 
that the creation of an Indian Navy capable 
of defending the coasts, harbours and com¬ 
merce of India should inoceed hand in band 
Avith the development of an Indian Mercan¬ 

tile Marine, and we strongly recommend to 
Government that the re-organi.sation of the Royal Indian Marine 
into such a service shall he undertaken with the least possible 
delai;, 

EDWARD IIEADLAM, 
President. 

T. EANGACHARTAR. 

J. H. BILES. 

iiALUBHxAI SAADATjDAS. 

*A. H. EROOM. 

JADU NATH ROY. 

J. H. GREEN, 

Secretary. 

The 3rd March 1924. 


Ke-org!ii)isal;ioii of tlio 
Eoyal Indian Marine 
into an Lidiiin Navy 
stro 11 MV vecoiuinended. 


* 8nbjc<i tr. a mirnite of disanit. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT. 

I regrei; tiiat I have been unable to agree with the conclusions 
ari'ived at b}’ rny colleagues as set fonvard in their recommenda¬ 
tions in chapter ITT of this report. 

Many witnesses who apipeared before us stated emphatically 
that there ivere in this country large numbers of Indian lads of 
gO')d education and of the rigiil stamp who were desirous of follow¬ 
ing the sea as a profession and who would cheerfully undergo the 
sti ict training necessary for them to become Officer.s and Engineei's 
in the Mercantile Marine if tlio proper facilities were offered tb.eni. 
Other witnesses expressed tlieir doubts as to this but it appeared 
to the Committee that it w'ould be only fair to offer Indian lads 
an opportunity of training, such as is done in other countries, and 
that this conlcl be the only real test as to wdtether the demand for a 
sea-going life is a real one. 

Chapter II of this report deals with a scheme for training and I 
am ill general agreement witli the views of my colleagues as ex¬ 
pressed therein. 

I have referred to this question of training as in my opinion the 
whole crux of our enquiry I’ests on the creation, if found practicable 
to do so, of efiicient and iruslwortiiy Indian Officers and Engineers. 
I cannot agyee that ships owned by Indians and managed by 
Incians could rightly be described as belonging to an Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine so long a.s iney were officered in both the Deck and 
Engine-room departments by other tlian Indians. It appears to 
me, therefore, to lie entirely iueorrect to put forward any sclieme 
for establishing a so-called Indian Mercantile Marine until the 
first test has been made of ascertaining wlietlier in the future it will 
be nossible to man ships from the highest grade to the lowest w'ith 
Indians entirely. Indian ('irews liave already proved themselves 
and it remains for Indian Officers and Engineers to do likewise. 

(Joining to chapter III, f will first examine the licensing scb.enie 
put forward in the report anil I will state at the outset that I am 
strongij? against Government control in any shape or form in con¬ 
nection with tr.ade or IMercantile enterprises and more especially 
wdf'i shipping; the licensing system recommended at once means 
Go’ ernment 'control in some form or other. I do not jiro- 
pos 1 to argue here whether or no it is possible to en¬ 
courage an Inland Industry by protection but the bolster¬ 
ing up of any Mercantile Marine liy artificial means is uu- 
sound. There should be complete freedom on the seas; any 
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restrictioii in tiie Coastal trade of India in the shape of reservation 
for Indian owned ships or by any other means would surely result 
in aji inefficient service accompanied as a corollary with high 
freights, dne to a lack of incentive occasioned by the absence ot 
:bny fear of competition. 

Several witnesses in tbelv examination before us quoted tiie 
Britisli Mercantile Marine as an example of the beneficial effects 
to be obtained from legislative reservation and made reference to 
the old Navigation Act of 1651. It is well known, how^ever, that 
these Navigation Laws tvere repealed at 1851 and it cannot be con¬ 
tended that t])e Britisii Mercantile Marine experienced anything 
Imt the greatest benefit by tiie repeal of tiie Laws since the pros- 
j.ierily of Britisli Sliipping increased rapidly from tiie date of tiie 
removal of the -Vet from the Statute Boole. An interesting his¬ 
torical survey on flag discrimination was drawn up a short while 
back l)y tiie Hea Transport Committee of the luteriiational Cliam- 
ber of Commerce witli a view to assist- tiie deliberations of tiie 
Second (leneral Conference on Commitnications and Transit which 
assembled af Geneva on tiie lotli November last under tlie auspices 
of the League of Nations. I attacii an extract iroiii tliis survey 
which I think will lie found interesting,' it will be seen that far 
from floiirisiiing under tiie Navigation Iiaws tiie British Merc.antile 
Marine was in danger of imminent ileca-y dne to tlie restrictions 
imposed by tliem. 

Condition I of tlie licensing sciieme provides tliat tliose sliif.s 
at present trading (.in tlie Coast and liyitig tiie British flag siiall be 
entitled to a license to continue tlieir trade so long as they comply 
witii certain regulations as to carrying Lidiau apprentices and to 
employing a certain percentage of Indian Officers and Engineers as 
they Itecome com]ietent. Taken lyv itself tin’s condition might not 
I'lipear to ba objectionaiiie, but 

Condition 2 prevent.s the existing Britisli-owned Compaiiier; 
from ]-cnev,'ing tlieir coa.stal fleet as their ships reacit the age limit 
and in effect provides for tlie nltimate elimination of all British- 
owned (as distinct from Indian-owned) siiipping on the Coast of 
India. 

Tiiat tliis would, prove beneficial to Ihe Coa-stal Trade of India 
or iiave atiytliing but a detrimental effect on the country’s trade 
as a wliole I cannot conceive. Several witnesses admitted that any 
sciicTue to reserve ti’o coastal trade exciusiv-eH' for Indian-owned 
ships might imt confer any bvenefits upon sliiinters or prove of 
advantaire to tlie trade, but at tiie same time tlicv jiressed for the 
establi-shiueiit of an assisted Coa.stal Indian Mercantile Marine 
in order to satisfy the aspiration of tliose demanding an 
Indian l\.[efcaniiffi Marine. Tiiey added that India w'otild gladlv 
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pay tiie [)rice but what a.iithoruy tliuy had for making such a 
stateineut was not produced. My opinion is that there are iimita- 
itons to any sentimental preference shippers may have for tonnage 
and that the carriage of the trade should be left free at any rate to 
iill British-owned ships, with which I include Indian-owned, Hying 
the British flag. 

I am in thorough agreement with those witr.osses who depre¬ 
cated any recommendation which would uncompromisingly 
squeeze out the efficient and well-proved service of the exist¬ 
ing Shipping Lines on the Coast in order to introduce some other 
service tlie efficiency of which is at least problematical. I agree 
■with those witnesses who have claimed that the existing Britisli 
Companies on the coast have built up tlie coastal trade of Jndia by 
Iierseverance, patience and the expenditure of enormous capital 
over a long period of years and that to seek protei-tive legislation in 
order to oust tlieni now can only be regarded as an unreasonable 
{iroposiil, apart altogether from the detrimental effects which would 
lie experienced by the trade which tliey have fostered, encouraged 
and brought into the prominent position which it holds to-day. 

iSio one refutes the right of India, or of any of the Jdominions, 
to have a Mercantile Marine of their own but to seek to establish 
•hese by domestic legislation against the shipping of any other part 
of tlie British Empire is much to be deprecated. In fact so much 
importance is attached to tlie freedom of shipping within the 
Empire that the British IMerchant Sliipping Act of 1894 provides 
(gainst such domestic legislation. 

I'his Act is referred to in Chapter 111 of the report by my col¬ 
leagues who in doing so afipoar to have some doubt as to wliether 
:he licensing scheme recommended liy them contravenes section 
786 (b) of the Act and they therefore jiropose that if it is held that 
Che scheme would violate the Act, a system of bounties, etc., should 
oe adopted. 

In my opinion the proposed licen.sing scheme, which would 
compel a British-owned and British-managed ship to become an 
Indian-owned and tndian managed .ship, does controwene tlie Act, 
in as much as the former vessel is obliged to lose its identity and 
therefore it is not being treated in exactly the same manner as the 
latter, wliich similarity of treatment is required by the Act. 

Sevei'ai witiicsse.s quoted the Coinmonwealth of Australia and the 
measures taken by that country to reserve its coastal trade. The 
-ules introduced by Australia, however, can be adopted by any 
British Shipping Company should it think it worthwliile to do so 
and in that way presumably the British Merchant Shifiping Act 
has been complied with. As mentioned in the report, however, the 
benefits accruing to Australia by the action of her Legislature 
if'pear t'> be extremely doubtful and a Committee is enquiring into 
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ihe whole matter at the present time. One witness who had beeir 
in Australia informed us that the trade had suffered under the 
imjKtsed restrictions. 

1 am rather surprised^at Australia being held up as an example 
ij.y several witnesses to be followed by India, .seeing that if many 
of fixe Shipping Lines who trade with Australia had thought tit to 
comply with the regulations it w'ould hxrve entailed the dismissxil 
x)f many thousands of Indian.s who would liave been thrown out of 
employxnent—1 am nd'erring to Indian JDeck aiul fOigine-room 
Crews. 

'Ihe (jiicstioii of hoimtit's to aid the developineut of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine has ixot been discussed by the Committee at any 
Ituigth and they have, not been recoiiimended by my colleagues 
(except us a ]) 0 ssible alttu-uative in the event of the licensing scheme 
not being found ])raeticahle or in conformity with the British 
'Mercliant Shifxping ..\ct. It wats recognised by all witnesses that 
bounties would entail ix. heavy expense on the Government of 
India aixd some wdtixesses I'urtlier held the opinion that bounties 
merely represented the ilifference between efficiency and inefficiency. 
I am in agreement with Ixoth these views. 

Conditions 3, y 6'.—1 xlo not propose to discuss these three 
ccnditions which would appear to be necessary attachments to the 
j;)roposed licensing scheme. 

Condition 4.—iS'eithcr will 1 discuss this condition in any detail 
but will merely content myself witli remarking that the suggestion 
to empoNt'er a Licensing Autliority in India to deal with Deferred 
Rebates, etc., which have been widely discussed in most countries 
t.hroxighout the world and ha.ve recently been the subject of an 
examination by an Imjxerial Shipping Committee in England com¬ 
posed of the greatest experts, seems to me to be investing one 
ixarticukij’ body with powers which are not licld by an}' xuithority 
M'ithin th(^ British Jhtipire. 

I now come to the suggestion that the Government of India 
should, by means of a htan, arrange to purchase one of the e.xisting 
British fjines operating on the Coast as a going concern and to 
apfsoint DirecXxjrs to control it, the majority of wlioxit should be 
Indians. It is not suggested, howevtu'. that thei'e slionld 1)X' a com¬ 
pulsory sale of one of the British Lines luit the effect of the pxu'chase, 
even if sudi \vere ])ossjbl(>, woidd be to establish a State-owned Line 
whicli has been tried in many otlier countries usually as an after¬ 
math of the War, and in no instance has the e.xperiment proved a 
success. With tlie examples before us I cannot sx.tpport any recom¬ 
mendation that the Government of India should adopt the proposal, 
.rhere is no reason to suppose tliaf tlic Government of this country 
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would succeed in such a venture where others have failed. Govern¬ 
ment should leave commercial enterprises severely alone and refrain 
from competing in commercial pursuits. Should one of the existing 
Snipping Companies on the Coast be willing to sell its concern tiiere 
does not appear to be anything to prevent any otlier party from 
buying it in tl\e ordinary way of business. 

In chapter III of the report a reference is aptly made to the 
study of shipbuilding in India as set forward in chapter IV. If a 
shipbuilditig industry can be profitably started in India I ^\ould 
welcome it as I would any other industry which woidd afford em- 
pioymeut to the people and assist in the prosperity of tlie coimtry. 

The whole question of the practicability of shipbuilding in India 
is a matter for experts and the Committee has been fortunate in 
having as one of them a notable expert in ship constraction. The 
expense to the country, however, of establishing shipbuilding is 
another matter and I am not in favour of Government embarliing 
or. a. costly and imreiuunerative scheme. The recommendations 
of the Committee in cliapter IV will require tlie most ca.refnl consi¬ 
deration from the financial aspect. 

The principles enunciated by my colleagues in the first part of 
the paragraph in chapter III dealing with Mail Subsidies a])peai 
tc me to be sound and 1 concur in them. I caunot agree, hoisever. 
that any extraneous conditions outside the business of carrying the 
Mails sliouid be inserted in a Mail Contract. It has always been 
held by the British Government, as represented by the Postmaster 
General, that the terms of a Mail Contract should deal solely with 
the satisfactory and economic carriage of Postal matter and any 
attempt to introduce irrelevant conditions has been strenuously 
opposed. The Postmaster General’s views are undoubtedly sound 
at once any precedent W’as created allowing the insertion in a Mail 
Contract of conditions not strictly applicable to the carriage of Mails 
it w'ould leave the door open for pressure to be brought to i:!ear to 
insert clauses bestowing benefits on outside parties to the detriment 
of the most economical and efiicieut Ma.il service. I cannot agree, 
tlierefore, witli the recoiiimeiidation that a stiijulatlou should he 
in.serten iie any Mail Contract entered into by the Governn'.ent of 
India, as to the composition of the personnel of the Crews of sliips 
carrying the Mails. 

Ileference has been made in the report to the statement by some 
witnesses that the attempts made from time to time by Indian 
Ccmpa,nies to establish themselves in the Indian Coastal trade liave 
been fnistrated by action taken by existing Companies to meet 
tl eir coixipetitiou. It eaimot, bowever. Im argued that ttus is any¬ 
thing but usual in the ordinary course of business or that one parti¬ 
cular trade should he singled out for Government intervention. 
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TJiej'e is no question of the defensive action of the existing Com¬ 
panies on the Coast being directed against Indian Companies qua 
Indian. Similar action is taken against any new comer, of whatever 
nationality, seeking to cut into their established business. 

The terms of reference to our Committee were “ to consider 
what measures can usefully he taken for etc., etc.,” The word 
■' iisefully ” formed the srdiject of considerable discussion among 
the Committee and is dealt with by my colleagues in the opening 
j)aragraph of Chapter III. My interpretation of the word w'as that 
the Coiieniltee should consider whether India would benefit by the 
establisluneut of aji Indian Mercantile Marine by means of artificial 
or extraneous aid. This view, however, was not shared by all my 
colleagues, hence it w-as considered by them necessary to put forward 
some scheme which niight have tire effect of starting an Indian 
.Mercantile Marine through some a.geiuiy other than that of the 
natural course of cornmerv-ial enterprise. Having this object in 
view^ the licensing scheme detailed in Chapter III, with which I am 
Jiot in agreement, was evolved. 

To sum u]) :—While I am in favour of affording suitable Indian 
lads an opportunity of adopting the profession of the sea as Officers 
and Engineers and concur gcjierally with the recommendations put 
forward in Chapter II of this report, I cannot agree with the scheme 
submitted in Chapter III. My objections to the scheme have been 
given in detail and I only wish irow’ to reiterate my opinion that the 
further establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine—by which 
is understood ships owned and managed by Indians—should be 
left to be developed by those who have a real interest in the business 
of shipping. 


Delhi ; 

The Uh March 1924. 


A. El. FROOM. 
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Appendix to Minute of Dissent. 

Extract from a Historical Saroey on Flag discrimtnaLion preparea 
by the. Sea Transport Comnnttee of the International Chambor 
of Commerce. 

Great Britain, in repealing the Navigation Laws, was looidug 
not only to develop her trade witli other countries but to save Iroin 
iinininent decay lier Mercantile Marine. The Maritime Coniiuerce 
(>i tlie Britisli liad been sar-riliced to tiie vicious principle of discrimi¬ 
nation, genend sense of disejuieiude led to an examination by 
tlie Government into the state of the British Mercantile M.arine 
and reports from all quarters jiroved tlvit its efficiency had greatly 
d('elined " so that British shipowners feared free trade because they 
knew tliat successful ooiui.ietition on ecpiai tornis with foreign ships 
was impossible It was suggested that this degradation was 
largely due to the removal by tlie Navigation Laws of the incentive 
provided by free and open competition in the world’s markets. 
'I'he British Government had the conrago to respond to this sugges¬ 
tion by repealing the Navigation Ijaws. There were not wanting 
supporters of the policy of restriction who predicted tlie final ruin 
of British shipping from its repeal. Far from being ruined however 
British sliipping immediately improved, and this improvement was 
year by year increased until in 1875 tlie Secretory of tire Board of 
Trade vvas able to draw attention to the fact that British Merchant 
Sliipping had in the twenty years succeeding the repeal of tlie 
Navigation La ws enjoyed its due proportion of the increase in the 
trade of the world which followed on free trade and the use of 
steam. 

It is a widespread misconception that the British Mercivutile 
Marine attained its pre-eminence under a. policy of flag disciimiua- 
ticn. There is a large volnnie of evidence to show that under the 
.Vavigation Tjaws British Shipping suffered and its growth was 
hi idered. It carried, it is true, mo.st of the trade of the British 
peoples throughout the world, but produeprs, consumers and ship¬ 
owners were penalised. They were denied the benefit of obtaining 
their transport at the cheapest price of the day'' as fixed in Iceen 
world competition. A policy of protection is opposed to cheapness 
of service, and breeds inefficiency. Once the drastic step had been 
taken of tlirowing open all the ports of the British Empire to the 
shipping of tlie world, tlie British Mercantile Marine entered upon 
a. I'leriod of growth and prosperity which it had never experieiwen 
before. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Instructions to persons invited to give evidence before the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

The “ terms of reference ” to Uie Committee are stated in the 
s X;,- attached memorandum*. The following qne.s- 

tions are designed to cover the whole field of the 
enquiry, so far as it can be outlined at this stage. It is not, therefore, 
expected that each witness should necessarily answer all the questions 
put. It is particularly requested, however, that categorical replies 
should be given to each question which a witness may find himself in 
a position_ to answer and that no attempt should be made to reply to 
the Questionnaire as a whole in the form of a general memoranduru. 
If a witness wishes to give his view.s on any points relevant to the 
enquiry, which have liot been included in the Qiic.stionnaire, it would 
bo convenient that such points should be dealt with in a supplementary 
+ llvidaiice Tol- staleuicat. Appendix C. t contains a brief 
account of the different forms of State Aid or 
protection given in various countries for the development of a national 
n'orcantile marine which, it is hoped, will strrve as a useful guide to 
witnesses as to the particular lines on which their views and sugges¬ 
tions are required. The special attention of shipbuilding and engineer 
ing firms is drawn to the separate list of questions on the subject of 
shipbuilding and engineering which forms an enclosure to the Qvie.s- 
tionnaire. 

2. The Committee is inviting directly or through Local Governments 
various associations and individuals to forward in writing their replies 
to the Questionnaire. The Committee will also be glad to receive 
replies froni any Associations or individuals not so invited, who may 
wish to represent their views. Coi)ios of the Questiounaire can lie 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, Eoyal Indian Marine Dockyard, Bombay, or to the Secre¬ 
tary in the Marine Department of the Governments of Bombay, Beng.al 
and Madras and the Secretary in the Commerce Department of tl;e 
Government of Burma. 

3. The early receipt of written replies to the questions will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Committee. After perusal of the replies the 
Committee will select the v/itnesses for oral examination. To give 
adequate time for this it is requested that replies may be despatched 
to the Secretary with the least possible delay. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Development of Shipping Industries. 

1. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipping industry in India 1 

2. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your 
opinion, are the conditions in India at present which militate against 
the development of shipping enterprises by the people of this country ? 
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3. Can you suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing 
diificulties or disabilities, without having recourse to State aid, and 
to encourage the people of this country to embark on shipping enter¬ 
prises ? 

4. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to 
promote the satisfactory development of shipping industries by the 
people of this country 1 

5. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
c r methods do you advocate 2 

6. Do you advocate any' legislative measures for the purpose of 
the satisfactory development of shipping industries by the people of 
this country and, if so, what should the legislative measures he ? 

I. Do you favour the grant of navigation bounties to vessels owned 
I y the people of this country' and on the Indian register and trading 
('■i') between Indian ports (6) between India and ports abroad and (c) 
between ports outside India 1 

8. Would you, in the case of vessels owned by the people of this 
country and registered in India, restrict the grant of navigation bounties 
to specified routes and, if so, to what roxites and state your reasons for 
selecting the particular routes you suggest 2 

9. Do you advocate any' limits as to gross registered tonu.igc, 
average speed at sea and age for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible 
for a navigation bounty and, if so, what limits in each case 2 

10. If you are in favour of these bounties, what rates and limits 
of bounty' would you advocate for the aforesaid vessels for a bounty 
based on gross registered tonnage, minimum average speed at sea an l 
minimum distance run over a stated period 2 

II. Would you recommend any additional percentage of increased 
bounty for extra speed over and above the minimum average speed 
at sea advocated by you and, if so, wliat percentage on vessels engaged 
in trading as indicated in question No. 7 (a), (b) and (c) 2 

12. Do you advocate that provision should be made for the gradual 
reduction of the bounty after a specified term of years 2 If so, what 
P'Tcentage of reduction wmdd y'ou suggest and after how many years 
fer vessels engaged in trading as indicated in question No 7 
(c ), Qj) and (c) 1 

13. Would you advocate th-at Navigation bounties should not be 
paid to vessels built outside of India unless they have been on the 
Indian register for a specified period of years and, if so, for what 
period 2 

14. Do you advocate that Navigation bounties should cease altoge¬ 
ther after a specified period of years in respect of vessels built outside 
of India, and if so, after what period ? 

15. Would you advocate that all vessels receiving a Navigation 
bounty' must take on board a certain number of Indian apprentices foi 
purposes of training 2 

16. Would you exclude the employment of (a) non-British subjects 
aid (&) non-British Indian subjects on vessels receiving a Navigation 
b( unty except when vacancies, which it is impossible to fill, occur at 
a foreign port 2 If you advocate exclusion, would you reserve any 
pt wer to the Government to make exceptions 2 
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17, Would you advocate the cessation of Navigation bounties in 
the case of vessels being sold, chartered or mortgaged to non Indian* I 

18. Under the provisions of the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 
1850, the coasting trade of India is open to all comers. Are you in 
favour of this policy or do you recommend any reservation of the Indian 
coasting trade for the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
and, if so, what ? 

To. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of any policy of 
reservation on the Indian coastal trade 1 

20. If you advocate the reservation of the Indian coastal trade 
would you impose a condition that such ships should give facilities 
for training Indian apprentices ? 

21. What size and description of vessels, in your opinion, are most 
likely to be required for an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 


Development of Shipbuildino. and Mabine Engine Construction. 

22. Do you consider that vessels required for the Indian Mercan¬ 
tile Marine should be built entirely in private shipyards, or do you 
recommend the establishment or development of Government dock¬ 
yards for this purpose ? 

23. W’hat is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engine construction industry in India ? 

24. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your 
opinion, are the conditions in India at present which militate against 
the development of such industries by the people of this country ? 

. 25. Can you suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing 
difficulties, or disabilities, without having recourse to State aid. and to 
encourage the people of this country to embark on such industries ? 

26. .Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to 
promote the satisfactory development of those industries by the people 
of this country ? 

27. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
or methods do you advocate ? 

28. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose 
of the satisfactory development of these industries by the people of 
this country and, if so, what should the legislative measures be ? 

29. Are you in favour of the grant of construction bounties to 
vessels built in Indian shipyards? 

30. Do you advocate that construction bounties should be con¬ 
fined to vessels built of steel only? If so, what, in your opinion, 
should be the minimum gross registered tonnage of vessels built in 
Indian shipyards, which can be considered eligible for a construction 
bounty ? 

31. If you advocate the grant of construction bounties, what rate 
per ton of aross registered tonnage do you recommend should be given 
for the hull alone ? 

32. If propelling machinery also is built in India, would you advo 
cate a bounty per actual horse power being paid to the propelling 
machinery builder ? 

E 
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33. In the case of vessels which are to receive shipbuilding bounties^ 
do you advocate that no materials made .outside of India should be 
used for the construction of the hull and propelling machinery or 
would you advocate any exceptions such as: — 

(i) Stem, stern post, rudder and rudder tiller, rudder post, 
quadrant, and rudder pintles. 

(ii) “A ” brackets and triple screw' shaft bearings. 

(iii) All stanchions not less than 7 inch diameter. 

(iv) All kinds of springs. 

(v) Corrugated and plain or hanged boiler furnaces. 

(vi) Eotor (wheel) spindle or shaft and blades for turbine 
engines. 

(vii) Patented articles or articles of new design made abroad. 

(viii) Windlasses, cargo winches, steering engines and gear, 
anchors and chains, wire ropes, hand bilge pumps, fire 
pumps, cabin ports, electric apparatus, steam and electric 
pumps, and ash ejectors. 

(ix) Steel plates, angles, forgings and castings (iron or steel) 

34. If you advocate any exceptions as suggested above, do you 
recommend the grant of any customs concessions, and, if so, what ? 

35. What measures do j'ou suggest to prevent the abuse of these 
concessions ? 

Encouragement oe the Construction of Wooden Ships. 

36. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of .the 
Wooden Shipbuilding industry in India ? 

37. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your 
opinion, are the conditions in India at present which militate against 
the further development of such industry by the people of this country I 

38. Can you suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing 
difficulties or disabilities, without having recourse to State aid, and to 
encourage the people of this country to further develop such industry ■ 

39. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to 
promote the further development of this industry by the people of this 
country 1 

40. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
or methods do you advocate ? 

41. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose oi 
the further development of this industry by the people of this country 
and, if so, what should the legislative measures be 'I 

42. Are you in favour of the grant of construction bounties to 
wooden ships built in Indian shipyards 1 

43. Is any difficulty experienced in effecting the insurance of 
Indian built wooden ships and, if so, what remedial measures do you 
recommend ? 
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Officees for the Indian Mebcavtile Marine. 

44. Do you consider that any considerable number of the youths of 
this country are likely to be desirous of following the sea in the 
capacity of Officers in the Mercantile Marine ? 

45. If BO, should Government take any active steps to provide for- - 

(а) their training, 

(б) future employment, and 

(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Board of 
Trade certificates in the various grades, or would you leave 
these to private enterprise in India ? 

46. Do you advise that cadets for training should proceed direct to 
Pi-e’iininary traiuiiig sea as apprentices or should they undergo a preli- 

iis cadets, minary course of instruction in a training ship i r 

training establishment on shore ? 

47. If you are in favour of preliminary training in a training ship 
or establishment, do you advise that this should be carried out in 
India, and if so do you recommend that the training ship or establish¬ 
ment should be provided or supported bj'^ Government? 

48. If some cadets are also trained in England, do you consider that 
they should be expected to pay the full fees for such training, or du 
you advise that Government should assist by establishing a system of 
scholarships for the purpose?'If the latter, please give your views 
regarding the form which these scholarships should take ? 

49. If the training ship or establishment should be in India, should 
there be one or more, and do you recommend that the maintenance 
charges of such institutions should be met wholly or partially by the 
levy of fees ? If not wholly, by what means do you suggest that the 
maintenance charges should be met ? 

50. Do you advocate the establishment of a training ship or nautical 
college on shore 1 

51. Do you advocate that after undergoing their preliminarj' train 
Fartlier training as ing, the boys should serve a period of appren- 

approntiei's t.) tlie sea. ticeship in steamers of the Mercantile Marine or 
in a sea-going training ship ? 

52. If the former, do you consider that shipowners are likely to 
accept apprentices for training, and if not, do you know what their 
principal objections are to doing so ? Can you suggest any measures to 
overcome such objections and to encourage shipowners to accept appren 
tices ? 

63. If the apprentices are required to pay a premium for their 
apprenticeship, should Government pay the whole, or any portion of 
it? 

54. If you recommend the provision of a sea-going training ship 
for apprentices, do you consider that this should be supplied and 
maintained by Government, or are you of opinion that.it could be 
maintained entirely or partially by premiums and by carrying freight 
or Government stores ? 

E 2 
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&n. Po you n'>nB'der that appr«ntii;es in a sea-going training ship 
should be given free food, and any uniform or elnthing allowan'-e during 
appi enticeshiij I 

56. Have you any views as to the curriculum of study during the 
period of training as a cadet and as an apprentice ? 

57. Do you consider that any sort of Nautical Academy or 
Academies should be established for the purpose of enabling Indian 
Mercantile Marine Officers, who have completed their apprenticeship, 
to undertake special studies before aiipearing for their Board of Trade 
Certificate for Mates and Masters, on the lines that now obtain in the 
United Kingdom 1 

58. If so, how many academies do you consider are likely to be 
retiuired for the purpose and in which ports should they be situated ’ 
Could they be made self-supporting by fees or should they be provided 
and maintained wholly or partially by Government ? 

Engineeus foe the Indian Mercantile Marine, 

59. Do you consider that any considerable number of the youths of 
this country are likely to be desirous of following the sea in the capa¬ 
city of Engineers in the Mercantile Marine 1 

60. If so, should Government take any active steps to provide for— 

(a) their training, 

(b) future employment, and 

(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Board of 

Trade Certificates in the various grades or would you leave 
these to private enterprise in India ? 

61. Will you please state your views in detail as to the nature of 
the facilities which should be supplied by Government ? 

62. Do you consider that the present Engineering and Shlnbuilding 
firms in India can give sufficient practical training to apprentices tc. 
enable them to become efficient Marine Engineers ? 

63. Are there any schools, colleges or institutes in the ports of 
India where sufficient theoretical knowledge can be obtained by appren¬ 
tices to enable them to become efficient Marine Engineers, and if sr, 
are the numbers sufficient ? 

Eeceuitmknt of Indians as Executive Officers and Engineers 
IN THE Royal Indian Marine. 

The Commissioned ranks of the Royal Indian Marine both in tie 
Executive and Engineering branches are open to Indians provided they 
have the necessary qualifications. These qualifications are: — 

Under the rules, as they stand at present, the limits of age for 
„„ appointment to the junior exeentive rank of 

Executive Offirez-s. Marine, rf.n, Snb-Lioutenant, are 17 

an 1 22 years. A Board of Trade Certificate (Second M.'itol is not 
ob igatorv. but in lieu thereof a candidate must produce ev'rlenco t f 
four years’ service at sea, or a course in a training shin with snbsequeni 
set vice at sea, amounting to four years in all. r'andidntps rnuo+ hj-,z-e 
hai sea service outside the Indi.nn Ocean. Preference is ordinazily 
given to candidates trained on His Majesty’s School Ships “ Conway ’’ 
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or “ Worcester ” or at the Pangbourne Nautical College. If a candidate 
is without a Board of Trade certificate, he is appointed on probation 
as a midsiiipman for 18 months in the first instance, during which period 
he is required to qualify for promotion to the rank of sub-lieutenant. 
The candidates are selected by a Selection Board appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Government of India are now considering proposals for obtain¬ 
ing candidates for the Royal Indian Marine direct from the training ship 
in future, instead of from the Mercantile Marine Service, and for com¬ 
pleting their training in India. 

The “Worcester” is at present the only training establishment which 
is prepared to take youths from this country and that only to a limited 
extent. They would have to join at the age of fourteen. 

The Royal Indian Marine being a small service the average entry 
in each year i.s only about four. 

64. Do you consider the present arrangement adequate or would 
you recommend some other scheme, such as the establishment of a 
training ship in India for the Royal Indian Marine or a combined 
training ship for the Royal Indian Marine and proposed Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine 1 Please state your views. 

The qualifications for these appointments are five years service as 
Ei ginoer Officers. apprentice in a recognised Engineering firm or 

Government Dockyard. 

At present there are no Engineering firms or Government Dock¬ 
yards which can give the necessary training in Marine Engineering as 
no construction work of sufficient size is undertaken. 

It will be necessary, therefore, until a shipbuilding industry is 
instituted in India or the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard is largely 
developed, that candidates for Commissions in the Engineering branch 
of the Royal Indian Marine must be trained in Great Britain. 

65. Under these circumstances, do you consider that the Govern 
ment should give any facilities to enable suitable candidates to serve 
their apprenticeship 1 


Geneuial. 


It has always been an accepted principle that so far as Maritimt; 
„ i 11 , 4 - Services are concerned, the course of the post 

Postal rHOVGUtiuIlS. r ‘^ '11 p j 1 

should follow as far as possible the course of trade. 
Consequently to secure the maximum economy in carrying mails, 
steamer services already in existence have been utilised for the purpose. 
Subsidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity 
and speed of the services and the number of miles combined with the 
speed has been the determining factor in fixing the rate. 

66. Do you accept the above or have you any other views as to 
how these mail contracts should be arranged? 


67. What other conditions, if any, do you consider it necessary or 
advisable to introduce in mail contracts in the future and with what 
object ? 

68. What considerations, if any, do you wish to urge in order to 
give all steamship companies in India an equal chance of competing 
for mail contracts ? 
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69. Do you advocate any methods of indirect aid to promote the 
Indirect Aid establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

If so, what are they '? 


70. If you have advocated direct or indirect State Aid or asaist- 
Finiuce ance, what method or methods can you suggest 

for the purpose of raising the funds required ? 
Will you give figures in support of your proposals, including the total 
sum involved ? 


Pur t^io pu pose of quoatiuns Nos. 1 to 35 “ Vessels ” ahouM be deemed to mean aelf- 
propelled vessels ” unless where otherwise expressly stated. 

Actual horse power ” should be dcome.l to moan indicated horse power except in 
the c bse of turbine engines. In the latter case it should be “ shaft horse power ” plus 10 
per cent. 

The words “ bounty *’and “ subsidy ” have been used in the questionnaire with a 
strict regard to the'iteral meaiiiag .if tlicse te.ins. ■ bus ‘‘bounty*’ should be under¬ 
stood to mean a free gift of b 7 t io Scase for the encouragement of the shipping 

or shipbuildiag induSi^ry, aui ‘‘ subsilj' ” apaym-aic made by Government for the perform¬ 
ance of a speciho service each as tl»e cunvoyance of mails 


iShipbuilding and Enqineeeing. 

1. What kind of ships or vessels do you build, W'ood or steel, or 
both 2 

2. What is the largest wood ship you have built 2 

3. What is the largest steel vessel you have built ? 

4. Do you build engines f 

What is the largest engine you have built for a vessel 2 Give 
the dimensions and power. 

6. Do you build boilers 2 

7. What are the dimensions and working pressure of the largest 
boihjr you have built ? 

■i. What is the area of your shipyard ? 

>. How many building berths have you 2 

i.O. What lengths of ship or vessel can you build and launch 2 

11. What number of ships or vessels of the sizes stated by you could 
you build per year with your present plant if the necessary contracts 
were secured 2 

12. What amount of engines and propelling machinery for the 
number of vessels stated above could you make 2 

13. If you could not make all or part of the propelling machinery 
and boilers, could you get it supplied quickly enough to secure the 
output of vessels per annum stated above? 

14. The total tonnage of steamers of the Indian Shipping Com¬ 
panies and shipowners in the Ports of India is stated to be about 
140,{'00 tons gross. Assuming that the replacement of this tonnage 
takes place every twenty years, what proportion of this replacement 
could your present plant undertake? 

5. If you saw a certainty of building sufficient ships or vessels of 
larger size than you can now build, would you enlarge your present, 
shipj'ard and plant and to what extent ? 

16. It has been stated that the Mercantile Marine of Japan was 
491,158 tons gross in 1906, and that it increased to 841,931 tons in 19i4, 
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showing an average increase of 43,834 tons per annum for the eight 
years. Suppose that the shipbuilders of India had to construct a mer¬ 
cantile marine at this rate, what amount of tonnage per annum would 
you be prepared to construct? 

17. Where do you recommend the placing of a shipyard or ship 
yards assuming that measures were taken “ for the encouragement of 
shipbuilding and of the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine by a 
system of bounties or other measures " 1 

18. Can you give the Committee the approximate relative cost of 
vessels and machinery built in India as compared with other countries ? 

19. If so, will you state the relative rates paid per hour of the rela¬ 
tive trades, and the relative amount of work produced per hour in the 
various countries including India ? 

20. Can you give the relative cost in the various countries, of the 
principal kinds of material that go to make a vessel and her machi¬ 
nery ? 

21. Will you give the average and maximum number of men you 
have employed— 

(1) before 1914, 

(2) between 1914 and end of 1918, 

(3) since the beginning of 1919, 

•giving them under the various headings of staff (in detail), and of 
their respective trades ? 

22. Will you furnish stateinents as to the number and scope of the 
machines that you have in your works and supply plans of your ship 
yards, if you have any ? 

23. If you have any plans of proposed new shipyards in India, will 
you supply them ? 



APPENDIX B. 

List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 


Name of Place. 

Name ol. the witness. 

Bombay . 

1. Commander H. IVIorland, R.l.M., Oliiciating Port Odicer, 
Bombay. 


2. A. M. Green, Esq., Jf.A,. I.C.S., Collector of Customs, 
Bombay. 


3. Engineer Lt. Commander E. S. Boruer, E.T.JL, Principal 
Engineer and Ship SuiToy<jr to the Government of 
Bombay. 

1 

j 

4. MaumoLandas Ramji, Esq., J.P., Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


j 5. Sir Mf'hajuod YukuI', Kt., Siiinnijilor iMiilirl, Bombay. 

j 6. Hiralal ibiyabliiii Nanavati, Esq., Solicitor, SO, Esplanade 
I Road, Roiiibay. 

I 7. The Sciiidia Steam Na,vi,u’atioii Ccmpany, Ltd., Bombay. 

i 8. B. K Madoii,^ Esq., (aire-ol E. 1). Tata and Coy., Ltd., 
i Navsari ]'uildii)g.s, Bcanbay. 

9. The Indian Merchants’ Chaniber, Bombay. 

10. Capt. II. K. Dawell, Acting Shijqiing Master, Bombay. 

11. L, t\. 11. t oung, Esq., (Jeneral Manager, Bombay Steam 

i Navigation Company, Limited, Bombay. 

I 

j 12. Bombay Presideney Tnuh'.s' As.s()cia.tion, Ltd., Bombay. 

I 13. E, K Ilardeastle, Esq., J.l\ and Jlony. I’re.sy. Magis- 
■ trade, Marine Surveyor, Bombay. " 

I 14. Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

i 

15. Messrs. .Mackiniiou Mackenzie and Coy., Ltd,, Bombay. 

I 16. Me.ssrs. Killick Nixon and Coy., Ltd,, Bombay. 

j 17. Mr. .livandas Pit.amber of Messrs. Pitambtsr & Co., 
i Bombay. 

j 18. Messrs. Brie.soii and Richards, Bombay, 
i 19. The Bombay Native Piece Goods iMerchants’ Association. 
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List showing the n’lmber of written staternents submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee— contd. 

Name of Place. Name of the witness. 


Bombay — cowidf. . 20. The Grain Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

21. Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

22. The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

23 The State Va' il, Porhandar State. 

21. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

25. The Ahmedobad Millcwners’ Association, Ahmedabad, 

23. T'he Dewan of the BaroJa State. 

'i7- P C. Aunesley, Esq., Care of Messrs. Killick Nixon &,Co.,. 
Bombay. 

23. The State Yabil, .Junagadh State, Rajkot. 

29. A. J. Turner, E q.. J.P., B. Sc. (London), P.I.C., 
Principal and Secretary, Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Matmiga, Bombay. 

80. Professor K. T. Slnh, B.A., B.Sc., (Economics, 'London),. 
Bar. at-law Univer.sity Profes.ior of Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay. 

31. Bombay Rice Merchants' Association, Bombay, 

32. Capt. R. Piircou, P.R.'i.S,, Hony AMnt, Mercantile- 

Marine Service Asioeiation of Liverpool, Bombay. 

33. Passenger and Traffic Relief Association, Bombay, 

34. E. P. Newiihara, Esq., C.I.E., Chief Constructor, B. I. 

M. Dockyard, Bombay. 

35. The Tukoji Powar Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., 

Bombay. 

36. Mr. Pruthalal Harilal Vasavada, B.A., LL.M., Ad¬ 

vocate, Bombay. 

37. M. B. Sant, Esq., Bx-Asst. Secy., Indian Industrial 

Conference, Sangamuer (Bombay Presidency). 

Sind . . .38. Capt. H. M. Salmond, C.I.B., E.I.M., Port Officer, 

Karachi. 

39. Engr. Lt. Commdr. J. S. Page, R, I. M., Engineer and- 
Ship Surveyor, Karachi. 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee— contd. 


Name of Place. 


Sii.d— contd. 


Bengal 


Name of the witness. 

40. The Port Trust, Kai'aehi. 

41. Messrs. Maekinnoii Mackenzie and Coy., Karachi. 

42. ]J. T[. Hood, E.sq., Chief Collector of Customs, Karachi. 

43. Messr.s. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Coy., Ltd., 

Karachi. 

44. The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karaclii, 

45. The Karaclii Indian Merchants’ As.sociation, Karachi. 

46. Professor S. C. Shahani, M.A., Principal, I). J. Sind 

College, Kai’aelii. 

47. The Iledjaz Steam Navigation Coy., Ltd., Karachi, 

48. Sir Montagu IVcbb, Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E,, General 

Manager, Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Coy., Ltd., 
Karachi. 

49. D. Addy, Esq., 13 Chetla Load, Alipore, Calcutta. 

50. Commander P. (J. Glanville, Ii.I..\I., Ott'g. Port Officer, 

Calcutta. 

61. Eng. Commdr. W. H. Waters, R. I. M., Principal 

Engineer and Ship Surveyor to the Government of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

62. S. K. Roy, E.sq., of .Messrs. .1, C, B. K. Roy and Coy., 

Chittagong. 

63. Central National Muhammedan Association, Calcutta. 

64. The Commissioner.s for the Port of Chittagong. 

66. Messrs. .Mackinuun Mackenzie and Coy., Calcutta. 

56. The .Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

57. The Port Officer, Chittagong. 

58. Messrs. Ander-sou right and Coy., Calcutta. 

69. Bast Bengal Engineering Work.s, Cossiporc. 

60. Mes-sr.s. Bando and Coy'., Calcutta. 

61. Raja Sree Nath Roy and Bros,, Managing Agents, Bast 

Bengal River Steam Service, Ltd., Calcutta. 



List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee— contd. 


Name of Plai'e. 


Name of the witness. 


Benf?al— contd. 


Burma 


(i2. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

6:1. British Indian Association, Calcutta. 

64. Engr. Lt. Commdr. .Tame.s Boggs, R.I.M., Eiigr. & Ship 
Surveyor, Chitta,gong. 

05. Indian Association, Calcutta. 

66. Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

67. Indian Mining Feder.ation, Calcutta. 

68. David S. Erulkar, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.) Bar.-at-law, 

Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation Coy., Ltd, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

69. Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta. 

70. E. K. Bomanji, Esq., Calcutta. 

71. Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 

72. Babu Nil Krishna Roy, Calcutta. 

7:1. R. C. Doogar, Esq., of Messrs. Madhulal Doogar and 
Coy., Cah'utta. 

74. I. B. Roy, Esq., Calcutta. 

75. Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

70. Dr. P. C. Ray, Director, Bnngiya Inland Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, Ltd., Calcutta. 

77. N. K. Roychowdhry, Esq., of Messrs. Nolen & Chow- 

dhry, Calcutta. 

78. British Indian Pcople.s’ Association, Calcutta. 

79. G. S Ilardj', Esq , I.C.S , Chief Collector of Customs, 

Rangoon. 

so. Capt A. .‘^t. C. Bowden, E.I.M., Principal Port Officer, 
Burma, Rangoon. 

81. Messrs. A. V. Joseph and Coy,, Rangoon. 

82. The Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 
j 8:1. The Rangoon Import Association. 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee— contd. 

Name of Place. Name of the witness. 

Burma — 84. The Commissioners for the Port of Kaugoou. 

85. The Kangoon Tra(le.s’ As.soeiation. 

86. Mes.sr.s. Ilnlhaih livnther.s & Coy., Ltd., Kangoon. 

8/. Lt. Commdr. \\. G. llorlev, U.I M, Principal Engineer 
and Ship Sui'veyor to the Government of Burma, 
Kangoon. 

88. S. N. Haii, Esq., Manager, Soindia Steam Navigation 

Cov., Kangoon. 

I , * o 

89. Ba Dun, E.sq., M.LC., of Messrs. Ba Bun & Leong, 

Rangoon. 

90 The Burmese Cliuuher of Commerce, Rangoon, 

I 91. The Burma Hardware Merchants’ Association, Kangoon. 

Madras , . , 90 . A. E. Boyil, Esq., Colha-tor of On.stoms, Madras. 

99. Commander K. Severs K.l)., U.N.K,, Port Officer, 
CudJalore. 

94. Chairman, Port Trust, Madras. 

95. M. K. Ky., Kao Bahadur, V. Govindan, Avh, B.A., 

E.Z.S., Assistant Diroctor of Fisheries, Calient. 

90. Lt. Comdr. F. H. Cnoke. K.N.K, (Ketd.l, Poii Officer, 

Calicut. 

97. Lt. Commdr. L. B. Scott. K.N.K. (Retd.), Port Officer,. 
Pamhaii. 

9S. Sir Ahmed Thamhy Maricair, Kt., Negapatam. 

99. The Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Asso¬ 
ciation, Madra.s. 

101). Messrs. Biimy anil Coy., Madras. 

101. W. Ij. Kelly, Esq., Port Officer, Vizagapatam. 

102. W. d. Swan, Esq., Port Officer, Negapafiun. 

103. ,1. Heard While, Esq., Port Officer, Tuticoriii. 

104. The Cuddalore Landing and Shipping Pees Committee 
0)5. A. V. Narayainswamy Naidu, Esq., Vizagapatam. 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee-—concM. 


Name of Place. 


Madras— c.ontd. 


General 


United Provinces 
Punjab 


A i m cr-M' 'rwara 


Niinie of lire witness. 

lOi. li. B. Clarke, Plsq., Port Officer, Cochin. 

107. Cochin Landiiif; and Shipiiing Dues Committee. 

108. II. P. lleycock, K.sq., Port Officer, Mangalore. 

109. Bao Sahib Presingu Venkata Kangayya, Masulipatam. 

110. Coinindr. E. H. Dauglish, E.I.M., Surveyor in Charge, 
Marine Survey Office, Coonoor. 

111. S. I). Krishna Iyengar, Esq,, B.A., B.L., Madura. 

112. The Chamber of Commerce, Madra.s. 

113. Madras Piece Goods Alorchants’ Association, Madras. 

114. The (.'aliciit Chamber of Commerce, Calicut, 

115. The Diwiin of Travancoro. 

116. The Chief Engineer, Travancorc. 

117. The Principal Port Officer, Travancorc. 

118. The I’residcucy Port Officer, Madras. 

119. S. Eajagopilachari, Esq., P.A., Joint Secretary to the 
National Fund and Industrial Association, Madras. 

120. A. Snbbarayudn, Esq., the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras. 

121. H. A. Sams, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., OfEg. Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs. 

122. John Calto, Esq., Consulting Engineer and Marine 
Surveyor. 

123. The Myso7-e Cluimbcr of Commerce, Bangalore. 

124. The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

125. Dr. 1). K, Dewan, Lahore. 

)26. The Punjab Trades’Association, Simla. 

127. The Delhi Piece Goods Association, Delhi. 

i 128. Rai Saheb Muushi Chandrika Prasad, Eetd.. Asst, 
j Traffic Superintendent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, Ajmer.' 
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List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee. 


I Name of the firm, Assoeiatioii 

Name of place. | Name of the witues.s. or Chamber which he 

^ I represented. 


Bombay . , 1 . Capt. H. Morlimd, 11 I.M., Port j . 

Officer, Bombay. 

2. Hiigr. lit. Coimi.dr. M. 8 . Bonier, j . 

R.I.VI., Principal Knginocr j 
and Ship Surveyor, Bombay. | 
d. Manmohandas Kamji, Ksip, .). P. ; . 

I, Manmohandas Uamii, Bsq., .1. P. | Bombay Native Piett' Goods 

■ Merchants’ Association. 

I I 

t 5. Hivalal Dayabhai Nanavati, Ksip, . 

Solicitor, Bombay. j 

' (i. B. F. Madiiii, Esq. . ■- . i . 

! 7. C'aqit. 1!. Parc'ou, F.ll.U.S., llono- 1 . 

rai'y Secretary, M ercantilc j 

! Marino Association of liivei’iiool 

in Bombay. 

' 8 Ii W. H. Young, Es<j, . . Bombay SU'ani Navigation Com- 

! ■ ' ■ ■ ' ])any. 

I 9 L W If Vonii-’‘> Ks(j. . . Messrs. Killick, luxon and Com- 

]iany. 

! 10. F. K. HardeasUc, Tstp, Marine .. 

i t'urveyor, Hoinbny. I 

I 11 . Jlathradus Canji Matani, Esq. | Bombay Rico Merchants’ Asso- 
! ' j ciatioii. 

1 1 

i 12 N. Rirrell, E-q. . • • j Bombay Chamher of Commerce. 

13. F. L. Barnett, Esq. . • Bombay and Persia iSteam Navi- 

gution Co., Ltd. 

: 14, A. J. Tamer, Kaq„ Friueipitl . 

I and Secretary, Victoria .lubilce 

Technical Institute, 

15. E. P. Newnham, Ksq., . 

Chief Constructor, ILLM. Dock¬ 
yard, Boinhay. 

16. VValchancl Hirachand, Esq. . heindia Steam Navigation Com- 

pany. 

17 U F. Madon, Ksq., aiid Laljl Indian MerchanlB' Chamher, 
Aaranji, K.q. ’ i^oinbay. 

18. V. < . Amiesley, Esq., of Messrs. ' . 

Killick, Msou and Company, 

Bombay. 

19. Capt. J. C. Richards . . ‘ ilessrs. Ericson and Richards. 












List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indisun Mercantile 
Marine Committee— contd. 


X^mo of plat'e. 

Nume of the wiliuvs. 

Aaiiie of the tirm, Association 
or Chamber which he 
represented. 

Bombay—. 

'J.O. .Ji\-ai!(Ias Pitamber, Eskj. 



21, »Se{}i \'o]ii hakliuDiSi, H.A., 

Grain Merchant-s’ Association. 


22. .1. K. P. rm-ry, Ship- 

Mustev, Bombay. 



2o. PrfyfeJism* K. T. Shah, ruiver 
sit.y i’rofessBor of Beououiics. 



24. Maoilitl It. N’anavuti, Ks((., 
Buro(i,a (>ov<‘nni)«‘iii. 

Buryila Goveniineiit. 

Siud 

25. (’omoKlr. \. iM. W’ootl-Smith, 
IM M.y C)fU^^ Pori OtiiaM’, 
Karaclii. 



p]vp:r. Ll. Coiimidr. 4. S. Pa;;o, 
li f.M., L’o|.ir. untl Ship Sur¬ 
veyor, Karachi. 



27. I.ivlji, Ks({. aiHl l.litu-- 

Iit.liiiM Mort'liuiits’ Association, 


this N. Malik, Kstj. 

Karucl'i. 


2S, K. A. Pearsoo, Ksi|. 

.\ic5srs. l‘'()vbcs, Fovbcs, CumpteU 
and Conipaiiy. 


2 ‘,l, Jliaii Haklish 

\ Hcdjaz Jtiieam Navigation Com- 
1 pimy. 


30. Sell! Xahi). All A. K Mvl 
St.-ill Bavitlii-s Balji J akhmi- 
das. 

I 

; Buyers and Sliippcrs Chamber, 
Knraelii. 


31. Sir Moiita;;!! Webb, Kl., C'.l.K.. 
(leniTal 1\1 aiiaj^er, Forbes, 
Forbe.s, rampbell and Cov, 

... 

1 31.^ ProiVs^^or IS. C. Shalumi, iM A,, 

1 Prhu'ipul, I). ,1. biiitl (‘ollege. 



33. Caj;l. 0. tloblsmith. Port. 
Officer, (’aU'.'itlu. 





34. Kin^'r. C'omindr. VV'. II. Waters, 
IM.Vl., Principal Kn<i;r, and 

i 

1 


ship >?ui’vejof. 



3n. .1. W, A. Coll, Ks(|. 

Alcssrs. Macliiiuioii, Mackeii«ic 


• and Company. 


30. J. W, A. licll, Ksft- 

Bcnyal Clianiber of Commerce. 


37. t’oimndr. K, C. Withers, C-I.K., 
K.T.M., Port Officer, Chitta- 
2 ;on^. 



( 
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List of Witn€sss8 Orallv Fxarfined fv the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee — contd. 


Name of place. 


Name of the witness. 


Name of the fh-m. Association 
or Chaniber which ho 


Bengal—COwifrf. : 38 D P. Khai'an, Iv-q, 
■ 39, I. A. Clark, K'q. 


40 G, S. Thoinp>«on, Inq. 


. I .Bavwari .A saociatiou, Ca'cutta, 

i 

, j Messrs. Anderson Wright and 
I ompavy. 

. I Past Bengal Engineering Works, 
j c oait«jpore. 


j 41, A, Cameron, Esq., M.I.M.E. 
j Mil'.ar M. King, Es(|. , 


• Iiid’an Engineering Association 
(. aliutta. 


42. Alanlvt A’ohd. Nnr*u1*Haq, Cenlnil National Muhanmiadan, 
Choudhry, M. k., I'.L. A^suciation, Calcutta 


■ 43. S. N. Bando, Ksq. 


. I .Me M’S. J a- do and Company. 


44. Pabu Jogendravalh Boy . | Ka»^ Bengal Hivcr SBam Ser- 

I vice. 

45. Bavhl S. F.r d ar, K-C)., Mana* . 

gcr, Scindia ' «am Navigalion I 

c*.’, ! 

46. Kumar Pramatha'ath !G y . j Bri'iish Indian Association, 

1 

47. Dr. Pramatliai'.alh I'aiiorjpo, ! nuliuii Assjcialioii, Calcutta. 

D.t^e. ' ! 

48. Biitu Nil Kris’', a i'oy. . j'^oua'an N’ittyarmrdo Koy and. 


49. R. r. IN'-ogar, Ksq., -f Mcssr.". j 
Ma<itiulal Do.)Kar and Sun. | 

I 

50, K. Ahmad, Ksq,, M.L.A. . 

M. Band, KNq. . M 


Indian ScameiP> Union, 


51. Rai Upcndra La’ Roy Bahadur I Bcj gal Xai:io"al Chamber of 

: Commerce, Calcutta. 


52. Capt. A. 8t. C. Ho'Mlen, R I ' ...... 

Principal Port>)Mcr, Burma, 
iiangoon. 

53 J. W. Pichar h.o', K.:q. . Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

54 8. N. Haii, Ksq. P. \. (Oxo'il. . 

Manager, Sci* dia fetetun Navi¬ 
gation Co., Ctd. 

55. G. R. Campbell, Ksq. . . Messrs. Bulloch Brother’- an I 

(. in 5iny. 







List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee— concld. 


Same of place. 

Name of the witness. 

Nuiue of the finu, As.-ociation 
or Chamber which bo 
rcprcseiitod. 

Burma -foe/f?. 

Lt, Cotnindr, \V. (}. Horlcy, 
Frintipal Rti<^i:oor aiul 
Ship ^u^voy(>r, Ihuigoou. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 


Ti7. Maiirg Ka, Hun, M.LX\, liar.- 
iit‘ La^v. 



58. A. V. Joseph, Kup 

I Messr!^. A, .iosoph A Co\. 


59. MauegTek Kyi, M.ti.J. 

Rnrnicsc Clmmbcr of Comtuen''. 

MiulT'as , , 

60. Conirudr. K. SVvcrs, U,D., 
U.N.K., l'or(i Otliocr, Xogai'U* 
tain. 



61. .Sir AhmcJ Thamby ilai')«ur, 
Kfc., N (^gapat*iii. 

62. Lt. C'onmulr. P. 1). Cooke, 
R N.K. 

63. r.t. ComiiKlr. P. II. Cook, 
R.N.R., I’ort OtRcer, Calleitt. 

Calicut ( ha^nbci* of (.’(iininou'v, 


64. M. R. Ry. Ran Bahadur V. 
Goviiidan, ,4.vl., B.A., Asst. 
Hireetov of Ushcries (coast), 
Calicut. 

66- M. A. Ahdnr Rahim h'ahib ami 
Mohd. Ismail baliib. 

Sont.liern India .''kin lied llitl.- 
Merchants’ Assuiiation. 


66. Capt. K. \V. Huddleston, C.I.K, 
C.H.E., R.T.M., Presidency 

Port Officer, Madras. 



67. Rao Sahib B. Fapayya Chetty 

68. S. D. Krishra Ayyangar, Ksq., 
B.A., M.L., Marlara. 

Mutlriis Piece Gootle Alorcliai:U’ 
Ai^ociatioi). 


69. A. V. Narayanaswaini Naidu, 
Esip, Vizagupalam. 



70. L. B, Clarke, Esq., Port Officer, 
Cochin. 

71. C. V. Chandrasekharan Ayyar, 
Esq., 'Vt.A. (O.\on), Travan- 
eorc State. 

72. Commander 11. Digby-Bestc, 
O.B.E., R.I.M. 














APPENDIX C. 

Report on His Visit to Japan by Sir John Biles, K.C.l.E. 


To 


The president, 

Imdian Meiicaki’ile Mauink Committee. 


SiK, 

I have the honour to report that in accordance with instructions 
received from the, India Office as per their letter No. C. and R. 
;-’361/3.'}, dated the 2()th Juno 1923, I left Lo)idon on the 22nd Vtugust 
1923 and arrived at San Francisco on the; 4th September. On the 
1st Septimdjcr the cai thquake took place in Japan. Thi.s threatened 
to make it imirossible for me to obtain the desired information. 
.■\ftcr careful consideration I refrained from asking for instructions 
from you as it .seemed that you were hardly in a position to advise 
me. On the 6th September 1 left San Franci.sco having been informed 
ihat no passengers would he allowed 1o laud at yokohama for some 
I inu! on .•lecounl. of tin; daimigo done to the town and Ihe dock.s. llefore 
leaching Yokohama the Captain of “ President Taft” kindly got into 
comnuniieation witli the Aiucricau Oon.sul wlio advised me to see the 
llritish Viee-Consul at Yokohama-. After comsidcrabh' search in rough 
'vcatiic!' in a .small motor launch, 1 found 1he Ilritish Vice-Consul 
u’ho advised me to go to Tokio which I did on tlie 23rd Sc]itemhor. 
.Votwith.stafiding the gi’cat de.structioii which hud taken iilaee in 
'i'okio, f found that .some of my Jaiianese friends were able and 
willing to lielp evim under thi‘'lii.sti(',s.siiiK ciremn,stances iii which, the 
fity then was. In this cmmcction 1 .should like to mention particularly 
ibii'on Kondo, Admiral A.saoka. ,Mi. livov.o Asano and Dr. Tei’-ajima. 

On tlie 24th Scpti'nibci' 1 wimt lo the I’ritish Embassy and. found 
that they biul sent a wdrclcss ailvi.sing nn.’ not go to Tokio, but to go 
lo Kobe, This in,c,ssag'c got lost .somewhere in ihe air, hut; was found 
: t Kobe a aiontl! later. J'he llritish Emlnmsy had been destroyed by 
I hi' earthquake and the mcmher.s of the staff were living in 

temporary Imildings. ()n the voynage 1 had 
prepared a Q'"‘‘''DoM!>airc,* eoyiy of which is 
antieijiated considcrahlr difficulty in obtaining 
and coilecling irdormation fi'om tiio i>eo))h‘ 
ivo it. i asked the jiritis'i limbassy to give 
copies of this Que.stionoairc to the (,'Ovrrnnient of Japan and 
to the leading ship-owning compaiiios, asking then! to give what 
nmswcr.s they could to the questions. 1 remained in Tokio until 
the 8!h October. During that time all the people who were likely to 
give amswers were interviewed .and, as a result, the Mini.si.ry o’f 

(dommiinleations, Mr. Ryozo Asano of Asano and Company'', Ltd., 
.Mr. Tmakoa of XJraga Dock Company, and Mr. Ito, the Piosident of 

ihe, Nippon Ynsen Kaislui, gave full answers to the questions. I 

‘iiggost that all the an-SAvers to the Questioinuiire he published in the 
Evidence Volume of the Coiujuittee’s Report. Other information 
eolloeted while there included an extractf from 
the British Naval Attache’s Annual Report for 
' )22, showing the number and toTinage of the mereliant steamers of 
, apan at the and of November 1922, -with the totals for the preceding 
^ year and a statementt showing the number and 

X .lie orttuo . 1 . tonnage of ships laid up (including sailing 

1 e.s.sels), etc. Copies of all these, papers are attached. 


'• 'JillclOMITO 2. 

: l.taehed, .'ts i 
Mii.i'i'v ieu'.s willi 
uesfc able to .g 


+ Kiiulosui'c 4. 
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On the 8th October I proceeded to Kobe and reported to the British 
Consul, I was helped with further information by'Mr. Cox, Lloyd's 
Chief Surveyor for Japafi, by Mr. Kamiya, President of the Nippon 
Shipowners’ Association and by Mr. Yamakawa, Naval Architect of 
the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Company of Kobe. To Mr. Cox I am 
indebted for general assistance and introductions, where necessary; 
to Mr. Kamiya, for his translation of “ the History of Ship-building 
in modern Japan compiled by the Ship-builders Association of 
„ Japan ”, from which has been written the Memo- 
juo osure . randum* of the History of Ship-building in 

modern Japan up to 1907 (copy enclosed) ; to Mr. Yamakawa I am 
indebted for a great deal of personal attention in showing the ship¬ 
yards and Training College at Kobe, together with detailed informa¬ 
tion which he placed at my disposal on behalf of the Kawasaki Ship¬ 
building Company. In Kobe I visited the Kawasaki Dockyard and 
the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard. Both of these are large establishments, 
quite comparable with large yards in Great Britain and America. The 
Kawasaki Yard is largely employed on ship and machinery building. 
It has only one' dry dock. The Mitsu Bishi Dock does little ship¬ 
building and is largely employed on repairs, which are mostly done 
on three floating docks. Full answers to the Que.stionnairc were given 
by Mr. Yamakawa of the Kawasaki Ship-building Company and by 
the President of the Mitsu Bishi Company. The Kobo Government 
Training College was visited and full information as to this establish- 
. „ , 1 meat w'as obtained which'is given in the attached 

' ' ° ' summary! of information collected in Japan. 

On October, the 23rd, I left Kobe and arrived at Bombay on the 
18th November 1923. 

I have attached tables! supplied mo by Sir Wo.stcote Abell, K.B.E., 
Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Registry, London. 
J Knoloav.re 6. These tahlys show:- - 

(1) Numl^er and gross tonnage of steamships of 100 tons an<l 

■u]iwards owned by Japan during the years 1890 to 1923; 

and 

(2) Number and gross tonnage of ships of 100 tons and ni)wards 

launched by Japan during the same period. 

I would invite perusal of Chapter XXV on Shipping and Sliip- 
, building w'hich appe.ars in the Japan Year Book, 

tuoiosure . j attach a complete summalryg which I have 

prepared of the information I was able to collect w'hioh, together with 
The other documents enclosed, will enable you and the other members 
of the Committee to form your own conclusions as to the history and 
position of Japan Shipping and Ship-building. 

It is suggested that the thanks of the Committee should be conveyed 
through the Government of India and the British Embassy in Tokio 
to all those who are named in this letter and to all others who assisted 

I have the honour to bo, 
Sii', 

Your most obedient servant, 
J, H. BILES, Member, 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

Dblhi, 

Ibth Fehrunry 192i. 

1 ? 2 
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Enclosure 1. 

SUMMARY OP INPORMATION COLLECTED IN JAPAN. 

The modern Mercantile Marino of Japan began about the year 
1870 when the Mitsu Bishi Company commenced by trading betweei! 
Tokio, Osaka and Kochi. In 1875, the. Japanese Government bought 
out the American interest in the Shanghai-Yokohama trade and handed 
the vessels over to the Mitsu Bishi Company. In 1874 the Jap.'inese 
Expedition to Formosa took place when the Mitsu Bishi Compan.v 
worked for the Government L'J steamers wliich had been purchased 
abroad. In 1875 the-so steamers w'ore givmn to the Company. In 1378, 
auiuial subsidies were granted to the Company amounting to 250,000 
yen for navigation and 15,000 yen for a Marine school, for which the 
Company agreed to engage in the Shanghai and coastwise trade of 
Jai.ian, carry mails free of cost and to give the Goveimment the power 
to requisition their vessels at any time. This subsidy was granteii 
for 15 years. Eighteen other vessels of a dissolved Company were 
given by the Government to the Mitsu Bishi Cornpauj'- who then had 
Jo vessels. In 1877, the Conqiany, with the financial help of the Govern' 
mout, purchased 10 vessels from abroad. In 1882 the Government ordi'rcd 
the Mitsu Bishi Company to maintain a fleet of 22,000 tons. From 
1878 to 1885 wore years of severe competition between Japanese lines. 
In 1885 Government compelled the competing Japanese Companies to 
corr bine under the name of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Government 
firs*; guaranteed an annual 8 per cent, dividend, but in the next year 
replaced this guarantee by an annual subsidy equivalent to 8 per cent, 
on the capital for 15 years. The company’s share capital was about 
11 nillion yen, of which Government owned one-fourth. The fleet 
consisted of 58 steamers of 68,721 tons and eleven sailing vessels of 
4,70) tons. These were engaged on 18 regular lines. By 1S92 a fifth of 
the shares were redeemed and new debentures issued at low rates of 
interest. The Company’s capital then stood at about 8,800,000 yen. 
During this time Japanese Raihvays were developing and several new 
shipping lines were opened between 1839 and 189-''. In 1884 a Com¬ 
pany, a prototype of the present Osaka Shosen Kaisha, was formed 
of 10,000 tons with a capital of 1,290,000 yen and a subsidy of 50.000 
yen atid later in 1888 another 20,000 yen for mails. At the end of 189K 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha tonnage was about 70,000. In 1894 the 
(hiiio-.Ia-panese War broke out and most of the Nippon Yusen 
Kai'-ha’s steamers w'ere requisitioned by Government and the coastal 
trade was opened to non-Japanese Companies. The Government pur- 
chasi d 14 steamers of 40,000 tons and the N. Y. K. bought 23 ships 
of 6.’i,00() tons. At the end of the War in 1895, the tonnage of Japanese 
ships v/as 213,000 against 110,000 tons at the beginning. In 1896 the 
liiK's to Euro*ie, Seattle and Austi'iiliii, started with the help of 
subsidies, the N. Y. K. then owning 63 ships of 126,450 tons running 
on 22 lines. In 1896 the Navn’gation Encouragement Law was passed, 
'fhia was replaced by the Ocean Lines Subsidy Law in 1910. The 
main provisions of these laws are given in Appendix* C to our Ques¬ 
tionnaire. By the 1896 lawq subsidies may he paid to Japanese subjects, 
who engage in the transport of goods and passengers on vessels borne 
on the, .Japanese Register, which are the exclusive property of .Japanese 
sufp' :-ls. R'lbsidies were limited to vessels of not less than 1,000 tons 
and 10 knots speed and of less than 15 years of age. Vessels 
built abroad, which were 5 years old at the time of their entry on the 


* ?co Evidence Volimics. 
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Japanese Register, were ineligible. Subsidies were paid at She rate 
of 6 annas per 1,000 nautical miles per gross ton for vessels of 1,000 
tons and 10 knots speed, with 10 per cent, added for every additional 
500 tons, and 20 per cent, for every additional knot, the upper limit 
being restricted to 6,000 tons and 17 knots. These subsidies were only 
rpplicable to vessels not more than 5 years old. - For vessels above this 
age a deduction of 5 per cent, was made for each year. For vessels 
built abroad and entered on the Japanese Register subsequent to 1st 
October 1899, only half of the subsidy described above was given. 
Ship-owners had a right of appeal to the courts in case of disputes 
as to subsidy. 

Provision was made for the training of apprentices, ranging from 

2 to 4 apprentices in ships of 1,000 to 6,000 tons. Foreigners could not 
be employed in the olBces or on the staff of the vessels without the 
permission of Government. Post Office officials and mail matter wore 
to be carried free of cost. Vessels could not be mortgaged or sold within 

3 years of having received a subsidy, unless some subsidy was refunded 
or the services could not by /we majeure bo continued or by permission 
of Government. The law was extended to 18 years and penalties were 
j'mposod for infraction. The Ocean Lines Subsidy Law of 1910 modified 
that of 1896 by limiting the period of subsidy to 5 years on four routes, 
■the European, the North American, the South American and the 
Australian, and the consent of the Diet had to be obtained for the 
period and the amount of the subsidy. It was limited to vessels of 
not less than 3,000 tons, of 12 knots speed and of less than 15 years 
old. Foreign-built vessels were excluded from the subsidy except 
such as had been on the register for not less than 5 years, subject 
to the consent of Government. The maximum amount to be 12 annas 
per ton for every 1,000 miles travelled at 12 knots, with an increase 
■of 10 per Cvmt. for every additional knot, the amount bein^ reduced 
by 5 per cent, per annum after 5 years; but for foreign-built vessels 
only half of this subsidy was given. By special agreement on a new 
route not opened for five yeaks an increase of 25 per cent, could be 
allowed, passenger and freight rates being subject to the consent of 
Government. Wireless apparatus was made compulsory and officials 
on special duty travelled free of charge. 

At present no subsidy is given for Japa'nese vessels trading between 
ports outside Japan. Subventions are given to particular lines trading 
between Japanese ports where a loss is sustained by fulfilling the con¬ 
ditions required by Government. 

The mail subsidy lines in the N. Y. K. only are: — 

Yokohama-London Line— 

Steel vessels of not less than 5,500 tons gross and IS knots 

* per hour; 

Kobe-Seattle Line— 

Steel vessels of not less tha'n 6,.500 tons gross and 12 knots 
per hour; 

Kobe-Hongkong Line- 

Steel vessels of not less' than 5,500 tons gross and 14 knots 
per hour; 

Yokohama-Melbourne Line- 

Steel vessels of not less than 5,000 tons gross and 15 knots 
.per hour. 
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The subsidized ocefin lines are; — 

S"n Francisco . , , . 12.500-lAaOO ions 18-20 knots. 

soiitli Amonca !■;. . . .l.OOO—7,."00 ,, 11 16 

.. W. 6,011(1—0,700 ’’ 12—15 ’’ 

The Coastal and near Sea' dues uumber 31 in all and have varying 
limits of tonnage between 700 to 6,000 tons and from 9 to 17 knots 
per hour. 

It will thus be seen that under the Law of 1910 the lower limit of 
speed is 12 knots per hour and the subsidy was only paid to vessels 
less than 15 years old. 

The rates of subsidies are: — 

(«) Navigation subsidy to ocean services: — 

Less than 50 sen per ton per 1,000 miles run at a speed of 
12 knots per hour jicr vessel. 

((/) Special subvcntioihs to particular lines :— 

I'kioh case is dealt with aud the rates arc so fixed that the 
loss may thereby he covered. 

(e) Postal subventions :— 

The rates are fixed fiom the cpiantity of mails carried. 

•Lbout 180,000,000 yi'u has been paid in all for subsidies, etc. 

The olfoct of reserving the coastal trade to Japanese vesself; i.s 
small. Thn services arc short and insignifil'ant in volume. This 
reservation niay be discontinued at any time if other nations adopt 
the saim.! policy. Subsidized coastal lines give faciliti(:!s for training 
api'irentices at the ship-ownci's’ expense. Whether subsidized or not. 
owners take on Hoard a certain number of apio'cntices at the reciueet: 
of the Nautical College. 


The following is tbc summary of 

._ 

the Japanesi 

vessels as at .T'm 

(a) According to hull — 

dross tone. 


Tuii.o, 

2,1—lOii .... 

l.'jilii 

.'8,561 

ICO—1,0(111 .... 

OJA 

;![i2.72il 

1,000 -o.OOil .... 

J 12 

Si. 9,522 

2,000—6,000 .... 

;U1 

l, !U),.J5 » 

(i.OOO—10,0011 .... 

02 

666,2!) 1 

10,000 niid liver .... 

10 

.U7,;i.',(.i 

(b) According to age — - 

Lofis tluiii 15 olu 

i’K? 

l.OCO,866 

15—25 old 

117 

2,!)0,,.'2I, 

More than 25 years'old 

2ls 

565,220 

(c) According to f'peed — 

12—15 knots .... 

10! 

196,821 

ir—17 - 

18 

115,076 

More than 17 knots 

. 5 

.'.3,122 

Development of ship building. 


Japanese ships have been built 

entirely in 

private shipyards 


At present there is little or no demand for the construction of ordinary 
vesiiels. Construction is confined to vessels of special types. All ship- 
yards have been obliged to curtail the scope of their work and ii: 
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some cases to suspend altogether. Steel and labour costs are high> 
there has been no reduction in wages since the War. The average 
wage is about Rs. per day of 8 hours, 48-hour week. It is believed 
that State aid is necessary to promote the ship-building industry. 

The Ship-building Encouragement Law as published in 1897, sus¬ 
pended in 1917 and nullified in 1919 gave bounties, Rs. 18 per ton for 
vessels from 700 to 1,000 tons and Rs. 30 for vessels above 1,000 tons; 
these subsidies being altered in 1909 to Rs. 16j and Rs. 33 per ton to 
vessels above 1,000 tons according to the kind and class of vessel, but 
regardless of their size. Bounties were also given for propelling 
machinery, Rs. per I. H. P., Turbine Engines H, P., being 5 per 
cent, more per S. II. P. In these constructions no restriction was placed 
on the importation of steel, but some items of construction were pro¬ 
hibited from importation. 

It is difficult to determine the effect of these subsidies alone upon 
the development of the Mercantile Marine of Japan, because in 1894 
a considerable impetus had been given to this development by the 
vhino-Japanese War, In 1893 the tonnage owned by Japan was 151,773 
tons and in 1895 it had increased to 279,668 tons. In 1896, the year 
of the Navigation Encouragement Law, it was 334,592 and it increased 
up to the year 1904, the year of the Russo-Japanese War, to 668,360 
tons. In 1914, the year of the Great War, it had increased to 1,708,386 
tons. Ii\ the yeat 1919, it was 2,325,266 tons. In 1923 it was 3,604,147 
tons. 

The Jollowing figures have been obtained showing the subsidies 
actually paid under these laws during the period 1896 to 1922. 


Navigation Suhsidy from 1890 — 1922. 


Year. 

Amonrit. 

Year. 

Amount. 


Yon. 


Yen. 

1896 . .... 

134,774 

1910 .... 

8.869,575 

1897. 

.138,702 

1911 . . 

9,671,183 

1898 ... 

071,92* 

1932 .... 

10,158,716 

1899 . 

896,904 

lO;,') .... 

■ 11,376,019 

19(K) , . . •. 

•4,132,627 

1914 ... 

9,599,625 

1901. 

5,333,912 

191.5 .... 

6,591,006 

1902 . 

6,1,41,136 

1916 .... 

6,263,638 

190.3. 

6,103,177 

1917 . . . 

5,608,109 

1961. 

1,889,933 

.1913 .... 

4,471,816 

18(fe. 

1,464,126 

1919 . . . 

4,261,501 

1906 . 

4,710,516 ' 

1920 . , . 

6,266,996 

1907 . 

6,696,761 

1921 .... 

6,320,090 

1908 . 

0,616,073 

1922 . ,. 

6,308,179 

1909 ..... 

7,106,671 













Amount paid as Shipbuilding encouragement grants. 


V'ear. 

Amoniit. 

Your. 

Amount. 


Ten. 


Yiii. 

. 

13,109 

1911 .... 

fill,C51 

. 

213,875 

i»12 .... 

C73,3.8|. 

IHit: ..... 

187,780 

1913 .... 

998,00 5 

10J!I ..... 


15)11 

1,039,902 

pin I. 

.Pihdtl 

I5)i5 .... 

1,.5C0,782 

..... 


■ 910 . 

3,or .',739 

!Su;f. 

137,81(1 

19 ..7 .... 

,5,210,913 

ISifri. 

19.).' 

' r » I - i- t 

19.8 full til . 

2,'tS9,(>81 

pii.ili. 




1907. 

t'77,r. 

1 ■ ■ 

1 


lU'M . 


■ 

1 


19:.=9. 

i.02i,,U):t - 

|,' 

1 

1910. 

* i.s 

1 

i. ■ 

1 



Mote.—T lia pavinont of ^’!iiobia!'liii'» oiiooiu'it'Toniont '"Tants «'a« abolistie;! liv .Law 
.No. ii of July JiU?. 

< 'unslruciion o/ IVoodcii ships. —Wood shipbuilding is confiued to 
sina 1 vessels and jmiks. The latter carry coals and serve as vvure- 
.housos in harbour. Large wooden vessels are not aj.)proved. No 
boa ity is or should he paid to wooden sliips. insurance rates lor 
woo len ships are high and in some cases insurance cannot be effectod. 

Officers for the Alercantile Marine. —2iau5' youths are desirous of 
becoming officers or engineers, but sines the War the mimbci* is 
decreasing, as better wages are obtainable on land. For training 
there are two Government Nautical Colleges, one in Tokio and one in 
Kobe, and 10 prcfcctural nautical schools throughout Japan. Successlul 
students have generally found employment, but the slump in shipping 
has caused the Government to decrease the numbers of cjitoring studerrfcs. 

The Government College was founded in 1917 as a private institu¬ 
tion with a private endowment and handed over to the Japanese 
Govf'rnment in 1920. A training ship for 120 boj's is being constructed 
for the Kobe College. The Tokio College was destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake. The Kobe College has accommodation for 180 boys, but at 
present only 300, arc training. Admission is between the ages of 17 
to 2 by competitive examination. The Government pays Rs. 37.1 per 
moni.h for half of the student.s, the remainder pay fees. Uniform is 
provided by Government for all. The college course covers two vears 
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-<of four terms for all students. Details of the curriculum are given 
below:— 

Navigation Course. Engineering Course. 


Morals. 

Navigation. 

Seamanship. 

Hydrographical Surveying. 
Marine Engine. 

Electric Engineering. 

Naval Architecture. 

Marine Meteorology. 

Hygiene. 

Science of Commerce. 

Marine Law. 

Commercial Geography. 
Algebra plane and spherical. 
Trigonometry, Analytical. 
Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus. 
Dynamics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

English. 

English, French or Malay. 


Morals. 

Steam Engine and Boiler. 
Electrical propulsion. 

Internal Combustion Engine. 
Kigid Dynamics. 

Hydro Dynamics. 

Applied Dynamics. 

Thermo Dynamics. 

Machine Design. 

Ship Construction. 

Hygiene. 

General Law. 

Algebra, Analytical Geometry, 
Differential and Integral Cal¬ 
culus. 

Industrial Chemistry. 

English. 

Gymnastics. 

Workshop and Sealman’s Training. 


Gymnastics. 

Sailor’s Work and Training. 

At the end of the College Course, Navigators have six months’ 
*Gunnery Course, one year in a_ Training ship and six months as an 
apprentice on a steamer. Engineers have 18 months in a workshop 
a’nd one year in a Training ship. After this the students sit for the 
final examination at the Collegi! and, having passed, proceed to sea. 
After one year at sea his Chief Officer’s or First Engineer’s certificate 
is automatically granted. Formerly some cadets were trained in foreign 
vessels and paid their fees themselves. The ten prefectural schools are 
•on a lower grade and their students must pass all the Board of Trade 
examinations before receiving their Chief Officer’s or First Engineer’s 
certificates. The cost of the Training ship is borne by Government. 


No objection to taking apprentices exists on the part of the ship¬ 
owners. Apprentices are not required to pay premiums. The training 
ship does not carry freight. The first training ship did, but she was 
lost. No establishment for training mercantile officers after coinple 
tion of their apprenticeship is necessary under the Japanese scheme. 
Sufficient practical training for engineers can be obtained in engineer¬ 
ing works in Japan. In shipbuilding and engineering works night 
schools for tracers and young draughtsmen exist. For more advanced 
studies men go to the universities, from which shipbuilders draw 
their staff after two years’ apprenticeship. Workmen are encouraged 
to go to night schools and successful ones receive from 8 annas to 
Ee. 1 per day increase of wages. These workmen’s schools are run 
by private enterprise, supported by the shipbuilders. 

Postal Subventions .—The accepted principle of supported subven¬ 
tions, so far as the marine services arc concerned, are agreed to by 
the Japanese. Theoretically all Japanese companies can compete for 
mail contracts, but these ate practically granted Jo a few lines having 
.mail steamers. There are some mail contracts with non-Japanese 
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steamship lines as well. Government lends money through a bank for 
purchasing or constructing ships. Training to seamen is mostly 
supported by Government. 

The subsidies at present given amount to the following. Theae 
sums arc paid from taxation and Government revenue: — 

Es. 


X. Y. K. . . . 




’921-22 

:j(;,09,000 

0 . S K. 




!‘-2t-22 

33,78,000 

T K. 1C. ... 




1921-22 

21,18,000 

8 oiitli 8ii:is 




. 1922 

0.55,090 

8 outli Cliiiiii . 




1922 

2,25,000 

Korea West Coast 




1922 

1,50,Olio 

Paireii .... 




.192 2 

3,50,100 

Japan Sea 

. 



1922 

3.77,2.50 

KagoBliima-Xiiwa . 




1912 

99,000 

Cldiui (Yaiip'tze-Kianyi . 




1922 

0,5-5,.'09 

Hokkaido 




1922 

3,30,7ol 

Shang'liiii 




1922 

,5,2.5,000 

Xortli Cliiua 




. 1922 

],7.5..50o 

Main Laiul-Hokkuii'ln 




1922 

75,090 

\4arlivostock . 




3922 

(30,009 

Honiiiu Islaml 




1922 

.1,5.1,003 





Tiital 

1,20,33,951 


Enclosure 2. 

THE ,JAP.\NT;SE MEIlGANTILi: MAEINE. 

Questio.n’N.mre. 

JJei'ilupincut of S/iippinij .'.o(ui.<'ri'::. 

'Xots .—-Pov tlio I'ni’iioao of ipieatkiin Koa 1 to 2!) “ Vi.s : h’’ alioiil'l Lu ihoiiif-t to 
mi nil “ 80 .t' iiropol'cd voaseis ” lui'.os.^ who.’e othoc wiso exprosa’;.' atntofl, 

1. 'VVhat is your opinion regarding the eorulition ot the sliipping 
industry in Japan in 1894 1 

2. W as the situation unsatisfactory and what in you.i' opinion were 
the conditions in Japan i)i 1894, which militated against the develop- 
nu'iit of shipping enterprises hy the iieojile of tliis country ? 

3. Were any measures suggested to remove or mitigate those difli 
cultios or disiiidlitics without having the recourse to state aid, to 
encourage the people of Japan to embark on shipping enterprises? 

4. Are you of opinion that st.'itc aid wa.s necessary or desirable to 
promote the sati.sfnctory development of ship[n!ig industries by the 
people of Japan ? 

5. If state aid was nece.ssary or desirable, what method or methods 
w' ire adopted ? 

6. Do you favour the giaint of bounties to the vessels owned by the 
people of this country, and on the Japan regi.ster and trading (a) 
be tween Japanese ports, (6) between Japan and ports abroad and (c) 
bf tween ports outside Japan ? 
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I. In the case of vessels owned by the people of Japan, and registered’ 
in Japan, do yon restrict a grant of navigation bounties to specified 
routes, and if so, to w'hat routes? Please give your reasons for select 
ing these particular routes. 

8. Are there any limits as to gross registered tonnage, average 
speed at sea, and ago for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible for a navi¬ 
gation bounty? What are the limits in each case? 

9. In the case of these bounties, what rates and limits of bounty are 
there for the aforesaid vessels for a bounty based on gross registered 
tonnage, minimum average speed at sea, and minimum distance run 
over a stated period? 

10. Do you give any additional percntage of increased bounty for 
extra speed over and above the minimum average speed at sea, and 
if so, what percentages on vessels engaged in trading as indicated in 
question No. 6 («), (?>), fc) ? 

II. What provisions are made for the gradual reduction of the 
bounty after a specified terjn of yeai-s? What percentage of reduction 
do you adopt, and after how many yeai’s for vessels engaged in trading 
as indicated in question No. 6 (u), {h), (c) ? 

12. Do you pay navigation bounties to vessels built outside Japan, 
unless they have been on the .lajjanese register for a specified period of 
years, and what period ? 

13. Do navigation bounties cease after a sjiecified period of years 
in respect of vessels built outside Japan, and if so, after what period ? 

14. Do vessels receiving a navigation bounty take on board a certain, 
number of apprentices for piu'poses of training? 

15. Do you exclude the employment of non-Japanese subjects on ves¬ 
sels receiving a navigation bounty e.xccpting when vacancies, which it is^ 
impossible to fill, occur at Foreign ports? If you have adopted ex¬ 
clusion, do you rose,i've any power to the Government to make excep¬ 
tions ? 

16. Is there cessation of n/ivigation bounties in the. case of vessels 
being sold, chartered or mortgaged to non-Japanese ? 

17. What in your opinion has been the effect of the policy of reserva¬ 
tion on the .Japanese coastal trade ? 

18. In the reservation of the coastal trade, do you impose a condi¬ 
tion that ships should give facilities for training Japanese apprentices? 

19. What size and description of vessels are used in the Japanese 

Mercantile Marine ? ^ 

Uevclo-pmcnt of tihiphwldiny. 

20. Were the vessels required for the Japanese Mercantile Marim 
built entirely in private shipyards? 

21. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipbuilding industry in Japan ? 

22. Was State aid necessary or desirable to promote the satisfactory 
development of the shipbuilding industry by the people of Japan? 

23. What State aid was necessary or desirable and what method or 
methods were adopted ? 

24. Were construction bounties given, to vessels built of steel only, 
if so, what was the minimum gross registered tonnage of vessels built 
in Japanese shipyards which were considered eligible for a construc¬ 
tion bounty? 
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25. In the case of coiistriictioji bounties, wha.t rate per ton of gros.s 
registered tonnage was given for the hull iilone ? 

26. If propelling machinery also was built in Japan, was a bounty, 
actual per horse power, paid to the propelling machinery builder 1 

27. In the case of vessels which are to receixo .shipbuilding bounties, 
arc materials obtained outside Japan used lor the construction of the 
hull and propelling machinery, or do you only atiiiiit certain specified 
j lateriais'i If so, what arc the exceptions i 

2S. If you grant any exceptions, do you grant any cnstonis conces- 
1 ions and if so, what ? 

20. What measures do you adojit to proM nt tlie abuse of these con- 
esaions '! 

f ittn of if Sltii/y. 

30. What is the iire.sent condition of the vooden shiplaiilding in¬ 
dustry in Japan '1 

31. Are you of opinion tliat State aid is ncccssai'y or dcsir dde to 
firomote the faithcr devclopiucnt of vltis industry by the peonle of 
Jainui 2 

32. If you cousidci’ state aid m-ecs^ary or dc.siraliJe what metliod 
or methods do you advocate 2 

3.3. Ai'i! you ill favour of the grant of cousl ruction buuiitics to 
wooden ships built in Jap.iuese shipyards ' 

.34. Is any difficulty experiencod in en'ccting tiie insurance of 
.lapancse built wooden sliijis ' 

Ofjiccrs fur iht„ M< rr/nitHr Mririnr.. 

35. Is tliei'e any consiiku'a.ble mimlicr of the youths of .Japan desir¬ 
ous of becoiniug officers of the Mercantile .Marine? 

36. Doe.s the (lovci'nincnt take any arrive stev).s to provide for: — 
(n) their training', 

(h) their future employment, and 

('■) facilities for fnrthe.' etu.dics v.hcii qualifying for .lloerd of 
'Trade or cejuivaleut ccr'it!ca.tc.s in tlie various grades or do 
you leave these to jn'icate ciitcrprise in Jajian? 

37. Do yo'ur Cadets piocccii dicei t to .sea as apjirentices for training, 
;))■ do they luidcrgo a (■)rciin!inary course of instructions in a ship or 
training establishment on shore'? 

38. If you were in the early stages of tlic <'c\'clopiiicnt of y.nir Mer¬ 
cantile Marine in favour of j/relimin;.ry training in a training ship 
or establirshmont, was this carried out in Ja,jiau or did any cadets go 
to Ijurope lor training: ; Is your Japanese training .sliij) or c.sta!)lish- 
nient jjrovided or .supjiortod by Government? 

39. If some cadets were trained in Europe, did they pa\ the full 
fees for such training oi’ did the Governmem, assist by'establishing a 
system of scholarships for the purpose? If the i.-itter,' what form did 
these scholar.ship.s take? 

40. In the training .sliip or establishment in Japan, were ihe main- 
tenjince charges of such Institutions met wholly or partially liy the 
levy of fees? If not wholly, )>y what means were the maintenance 
charges met ? 
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41. Do you iidvoftHte the establishment of a training ship or a 
nautical college on shore 1 

42. Do you advocate that after undergoing their preliminary train¬ 
ing, tha boys should serve a period of apprenticeship in steamers of 
the Mercantile Marine, or do you prefer a sea-going training ship for 
them ? 

43. If the foi'iner, do your shipowners accept apprentices for train¬ 
ing and if not, do you know what their principal objections arc to 
doing sol Have ajiy measures to overcoiiic such objections and to 
encourage shipowncss to a.ccept apprentices been tried? 

44. If the iipprentices are required to pay a premium, does Govern¬ 
ment pay the whole or any portion of it? 

45. If you have a seagoing tr.aining ship for apprentices, is this 
supplied and maintained bj"' Government? Have you ever had a. 
training ship maintained entirely or partially by premiums from 
apprentices and by carrying freiglit or Government stores 1 

46. Are your appj'entices in a sea.going training ship given free food 
and any uniform or clothing allowance during apprenticeship? 

47. What is the curi-iculuiu of study during the period of training 
as a cadet and as art apprentice? 

48. Have you any sort of nautical academy or academies established 
for the purpose of enabling Mercantile MariiU' officers, who have com¬ 
pleted their apprenticeship, to undertake special studies before appear' 
ing for their certificates for Mittes inid Masters on the lines that now 
obtain in England 1 

49. If so, how many academics are required for the purpose, and in 
what ports are they situated ? Are they made self-supporting by fees 
or are they iprovidcd and maintained wholly or partially by Govern- 
mei) t ? 

f]n/jInccra for ihe MermntUe Marine. 

50. Is there any considerable nuniber of youths in this country 
desirous of becoming Engineers in the Mercantile Marine? 

51. Docs the Government take any active steps to provide for : 

(a) their training, 

Qi) future employment, iind 

(r) facilities for further studies when qualifying for certificates ii^ 
the various grades, or do you leave these to private enter¬ 
prise ? 

52. Did the Engineering and Sliipbuildirig Firms in Japan give suffi 
eient practical training to apprentices to enable them to become efficieiU 
Marine Engineers? How long has this efficient training existed? 

53. Are there any Schools or Colleges or Institutes in the ports 
of Japan where suffieient theoretical knowledge can be obtained by 
apprentices to enable them to become efficient Marine Engineers? 

Fosldl Snhvcntions. 

It has been an accepted principle that so far as Marine Services ate 
concerned, the course of the post should follow as far as possible the 
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vourse of trade. Consequently to secure tlie maximum of economy in 
(;arrying mails, steamer sei'vices already in existence liave been utilised 
lor the purpose. Subsidies arc fixed by negotiation or tender based on 
the regularity and s)>eed of the services and the number of miles corn 
billed with the speed has been the determining I'jictor in fixing the 
rate. 

51. Do you accept the above or have you any otber i i(;'ws as to liow 
mail contracts should be arranged? 

55. Do you give all Jajiane.se Sleam.ship (lomjianies an equal chance 
of competing for mail contracts? 

56. Are there any mail eonti’acts v. ith. non-Jaiiaue.se steaiu.«hip lines ; 

57. What are llie coudilious of (he eoiilracts for carrying mails in 
. stcamshiiis ? 

58. Did you give any indiroet aid l.o promote th«^ c.stablishmcnt of a 
Mercantile Marine; if so, what wa.s it? 

59. If you have adopted dii'pcl or imlireet aid or a.ssistauce, by wliat 
method or methods were the fmid-s obtained ? Will you give iigures of 
(:lie sums so applied? 

jVe/(i.' In, toaoLv " ” Iimv,- liaioi lo.'il in tile <jiie.--tioiiti:iiro witli 

a striet rcj(iu'i! to tlio literal <>!'Liiioe i e!’.u>. Tima ‘■'(loimty” alioalil Pe miilei- 

ato al to inaai! ii free gift of tnojiev li.v (lie I'm- tie- i‘)i -e,!r;-..gemeiit of tin; aliifping or 
aiiiiibnilding' iiidusii'y ami ".aiitisidi ’ a viaym.'iii inaiia Uv the (lo.•eiainieiit for the perfonu- 

f’e of a si)fe,’ifie aerriee au ai as tlm e.'eo'.'yaiiee of nriiis. 

ShipTni'ilil'tiig mu! Hrgiiu t ring. 

Nrie. — ’■ ffoi’-se jio'.ver’’ shoat-1 he--I ’ Pa .■'! te m -.UJ '' ie'h ■:Ueii Imi'.s.i iiou'er " . ’.eejitiii 
:.ho ('.aae of Inrliine engine?, la the i-itieV ea-e it sho'cil ia- “shaft iioi’se pow:-'’' ptu.? 

Ie l)Or cent. 

60. What kind of ships or vessels ilo \<m luiild, wood or or 

!)oth 1 

61. What is tiic lavgesl wooden .ship you haviv built ? 

62. What is the largest steel vessel you Inuc built ? 

03. Do you build engines 1 

01. JVhat is Die largest engine you hav e bitiil for a \ c.ss<! ? (five 
ilimensions and power? 

05. Do y ou build boilers ? 

GO. Wliat arc the dimensions am! woiking iii'cssure of the largest 
boiler you have built ? 

67. What is the area of y our .shipyard ? 

(i8. How many building berilis iiavc you ? 

G9. What lengths of ship or vessel can ymu build and launch? 

70. What number of shiiis or vessels of the sizes stated Viy you 
could you build per year with ymur present plant if (he necessary 
contracts w'crc secured ? 

71. What amount of engines and propelling machinery for the number 
of vessels stated above could yon make ? 

72. If you could make all or part of the provoelling machinery and 
boilers, could you get it supplied quickly enough to secure the output 
of vessels per annum stated above 1 
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73. Can you give the Mpi>t'oximate I'clativc cost of vessels and 
machinery built in Japan as coinj)iircd with other countries? 

74. It so, will yon state the relative rates paid pei' hour of the relative 
1 1 iules, and the I'rlative amount of work produced per hour in the 
various countries I 

75. Can you give the relative cost in the various countries of the 
jnineipal kinds <it' nuitcrial that go to,make a vessel and her machinery? 

7(i. Viuli yen give the average and maximum number of men you have 
employed ? 

(1) Before I'll 4 , 

(■2) Between ]i)14 Jiiid end of 1018, 

(3) iSiiieo the beginning of lOlO, 

giving the>n midei- the various headings of staff (in detail) and of their 
resireetivc trade.s. 


Knclosurc 3. 

MEMORAivlJl'Al OX 'i ili: JilSTORY OF SJIIBPJXO AND SHIP¬ 
BUILDING IN MODKRN JAPAN UP TO 1007 BY STB JOHN 
BILKS, K.{ . i.K. 

(i'umpilcil fi'tmi " 77/e J/i^torii of SliijihuiJiliinj in JMofleni Japan.”) 

The Mitsn llishi Company was one of the first shipping concerns 
in Japan to aebievo any moasnre of sneecss. It was formed in 1873 
from the V, ri.iekago of two other shipping companii's fouiitlod in 1800 
and 1871 respectively, 'i'he Mitsu Bishi commenced by trading iictween 
Tokio, Os.akii and Kochi in competition with anoihi'r Coniinmy the 
Nippon Yubin Juki. 

In 1877 the ,!a]>aii('se expedition to Formosa took })la'C!\ and Hie 
•laiianesi' Goveimment was compelled to Smy thirteen steamers for 
I ransporiation of troops. 'I'he Mitsn Bishi ('ompany placed its ileet 
at Hie d,isposal of ilu' Goviwninent, vmi'ehaseil Imi other vessels for 
tra'n.siK/i! ;iml also undertook to man the tlovorniiumt vessels. 

.\t ih(' eoiiclusiou of the Fornio.san e.xpedition, 1878, Hie. J;i.j-,aiiese 
Goveriimenl (leleriuiried on a iiolicy of siibsidii's to encourage and 
maintain Hio mercaotilo inaritie. hi consideration of the Mitsu Bishi's 
services in 5 377, the. Government handed over to tliat Comiianv' the 13 
vessels ivni'ijiased in 1877, and .granted it snlisidies as follows: — 

Yen 25(1,000 for navigation. 

Yen lljiJOO for a Marino School .and Crew’s Depot. 

These subsidies were, to he granted for fifteen yer.rs i.iiid the 
following conditions were to ))C observed by the IMitsii Bishi Com¬ 
pany : — 

The GoveriniK'iit to have jiower to requisition the Companj'’s 
vessels at .any time, 

■ The Compaiij’ to engage in the Shanghai and coastwise trade. 

The Company to carry mails free of cost. 

During the .same iiionth the Japanese Government handed over to 
the Mitsu Bishi Company twelve more vessels from another shipping 
eoncerii that came to grief early in the year. Thus the Mitsu Bishi 
Company acquired 35 vessels, three of which were over 2,000 tons and 
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U over 1,000 tons. In 1B75, the Company after severe but successfui' 
competition, uvgetl the Government to buy out the American interest 
ill the Shanghai-Yokohama trade. This tlie Government did and 
acquired 4 vessels aggregating 7,844 tons and warehouses in Shanghai 
and Yokohama. Later thc.se vessels were handed over to the Mitsu 
Bishi Company. 

In 1870, the P. and O. .Steam navigation Company and the China 
Merchants S. S. Company unsueccssl'nily attempted to estiihlish theni- 
seives on the Yokohaina-.Shanghai lino. 

The years 1877 to 18S3 were prosperous ones for Shipiring Com 
panics. There was a' scarcity of tonnage and freights rose-. In 1882 
the Japanese Government orderiul the Mitsu IJisiii Coiapaiiy to maintain 
a fleet of 22,000 tons registered to snppleruont lost tonnage, and to fix 
passoiigsr fares and freights. On account of the shipping boom new 
companies were formed, competition became .sev'cre and in 188fl the 
P. and O. again attempted to establish th(.'iiis(.'lves in Japanese waters. 
The mo.st powerful rival of the Miten liiahi Corniiaiiy iras the Kiodo 
Unyii. This Company was formed in July 1882 by the amalgamation 
of three small concerns. In Jamniry 18<S3 it had a capital of Yen 
G millions and owned 16 steannu's and 9 sailing vessels. During the 
year ID steamers were purchased in Europe, two of them of 2,.D00 tons, 
each, and several were ordered in Japan. Competition was at its 
height in 1884, and tlie 3rel class passenger f.-ire between Kobe .iiml 
Yokohama fell from Yen .5-DO to Yen 1. It is estiniatei.l tliat in the 
latter half of 1884 each Company lost Yen 080,000 in cut-throat com¬ 
pel ition. In 1885 the Government stepped in and forced them to an 
agreement regarding passenger fares and freights. In 1885 the Mitsu 
Bis.hi Company commenoed to back Government loans, in order 
to free itself from financial interference. Competition with the Kiodo 
Unyu was rcaumed, and it was so keen as to Ihrcaton the stability of 
Japanese shipping. Tiie Government again .-iepiieJ. in and ordered 
the two eoinvianics to amalgamate and in Auigust of 1886 the two com 
panies became one under the. name of the Kippon Yusen Kaisha. 

I’bo newly formed Nippon Yusen Ivaisha was Government con 
trolled. The Government guaranteed an annual 8 per cent, dividend, 
a.m,! in return appointed the Company’s Directors, made the Company 
into a limited liability company, reserved to itself the right of inspec¬ 
tion of the Company’s shiiis, and the riglit at any time of requisition¬ 
ing any of the Company’s vessels. Moreover the Company had to carry 
mails free, to train its seamen and to submit to Government aviproval 
all financial schome.s. Of the Company’s share eapital of Yen 11 
millions the Government held a quarter: tlic remainder was in tin 
hands of the public. The Company’.s fleet consisted of 58 steamers 
(68,724 tons) and 11 sailing vessels (4,725 tons). These vessels were 
eng.'iged on 18 regular lines extending to Tientsin, Chemulpo and 
Vladivostok in foreign waters, and to the Hokkaido ports, the east 
and west coast ports of Japan and the Liuehoo T.shvnds. In 1887 the 
Government withdrew its guarantee of 8 per cent, dividends, and 
repl iced it by an annual subsidy of Yen 880,000 for 15 years. At the 
same time the Company redeemed all its debenture bonds. Yen 1,070,000 
and decided to redeem Yen 2,200.000 of its shares. By 1892 these 
shat'S were all redeemed and new debentures were issued at a low rate 
of interest. The Company’s capital then stood at Yon 8,800,000. 

With the development of Japanese railways there was an increase 
in t*ie shinping trade and between 1889 and 1893 the Shanghai 
Vladivostok lino and the Kobe-Manila line wore opened; the Korean 
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and North China lines were developed, and in 1893 the Kobe Bombay 
line was inaugurated in conjunction with Messrs. Tata and Company. 
At the end of 1893 the Company had reduced the number of its steamers 
from 58 to 47 and increased its tonnage from 68,724 to 69,464. In 1893 
the Company became a public concern and Government control was 
greatly reduced. 

In 1894 the Chino-Japanese War broke out and the Government- 
requisitioned most of the Company’s tonnage, and 33 foreign steamers 
had to be chartered to maintain the Company’s lines, and to maintain 
trade the Government was forced to open coastal shipping to non- 
Japanese companies. After the Chino Japanese War the Company was 
involved in heavy expenses on account of repairs of the ships that 
were on War Service. Notwithstanding this development continued; 
in 1806 the lines to Europe, Seattle and Australia! were inaugurated 
with the help of subsidies, and at the close of the year the Company 
owned 63 vessels of 126,450 tons running on 22 lines extending to 
Europe, Australia, India, and inland. 

Owing to heavy expenditure for repairs and for new vessels 
ordered from England, the year 1897 was a poor one financially, but 
the Company’s strength was sufficient for it to join the Conference of 
Shipping Firms trading on the Bombay-Kobe line, the European line 
and the American line. By 1900 the Company had recovered from the 
effects of the Chino-Japanese War and received further encouragement 
from the Government; in regular stipends to be applied for the 
European and American lines, but at the same time the Government 
subsidies which liaU operated since the formation of the Company 
came to an end. In the case of the Far East and coastal trade they 
were renewed. In 1901 it was decided to write off 4 per cent, per 
annum of the Company’s reserves to be applied to the maintenance 
and renewal of the fleet. At the end of 1903 the fleet was 76 strong 
with a tonnage of 245,273, and though no new lines were inaugurated 
the number of voyages increased—being twice as many on the European 
and American lines as in 1808 and 1901 respectively. 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) gave another set back to the 
Company. At one time 7l vessels were on Government service and 
although foreign vessels were chartered to maintain some of the lines, 
the Australian and Korean runs had to be suspended. It was not till 
March 1906 that the Company’s fleet was released from Government 
service. Meanwhile new building plans were put forward and orders 
for six twin screw steamers of 8,600 tons each were placed in Japan. 
These were intended to replace the 6,000 ton vessels on the European 
run. These new vessels were to develop 8,600 I. H. :P. giving a maxi¬ 
mum speed of 16;5 knots and were to be placed on service during 1908 
and 1909. 

The Osaka Shoseii Eaisha. —This Company was formed with a 
capital of Yen 1,500,000 in Osaka in 1882 by the amalgamation of a 
number of small companies trading in the Inland sea. The tonnage 
of the Company was 15,000 for 93 ships, only 3 of which exceeded 500 
tons. The ships were wooden with the exception of two; the largest 
was 620 tons and they were all 1ft years old. The Company applied to 
the Government for assistance to carry out a ten year building pro¬ 
gramme. An 8 years subsidy was granted in 1888, for which the Com¬ 
pany was to maintain more than 13,000 tons of shipping, carry mail 
free and open up 20 lines between the Kansai ports. By 1891, 18 ships 
were built and 12 were purchased, totalling 14,400 tons and at the end 
of 1892 there was a fleet of 50 ships (15,581 tons). 
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The 0. S. K. and the China-Jaijanisc ll'rt/-.—More than 30 vessels 
were commandeered by the Govemmont, iind the Company’s r('?>u](ir 
services were impaired in spite of the fact that foreign vessels ’wcri' 
chartered. During the War the Cotnpatiy’s capital was increased to 
Veil 2,500,000 and larger vessels were purchased for Government 
service, and at the end of 1895 the fleet numbered 55 with a tonnage 
.of 22,535. 

The development of the Chinese and Korean trade led the Com- 
patiy to a further increase in its capital, and in October 1896 it 
amounted to Yen 10,000,000. Govcriiiiient subsidies were renewed in 
March of the same year wdth an increase for coastal mails. At the 
same time the Company secured a mail subsidy from the Formosan 
Government, and with it a service was established betiveen Kobe and 
Keelung. Further subsidies were gi-antcd in 1900 and a Formosan 
Coastal Trade was established. In 1900 and 1901 there w'as a financial 
depression and the Company’s capital was reduced to Yen 5,000,000. 
This depression was further accentuated for shipping Jirms by the 
development of the Japanese railways which carried on keen competi- 
Lion with the coastal trade. The Company therefore was forced to 
extend its enterprises. During 1898 and 1899 lines were established to 
South and North China, to the upper and lower Yangtse, to Saigon 
and Java. , By 1899 the Company had increased its fleet to 57 vessels 
with an aggregate of 42,851 tons, and in 1900 its capital was increased 
to len 11,000,000 besides debentures amounting to Yen 4,000,000. The 
Boxer rising of 1900 withdrew 14,000 tons of the Company’s shipping 
for Government service, and the various lines were maintained with 
difficulty. During this year and the next, one small shipping concern 
and a portion of another were acquired, adding 15 small vessels to the 
fleet. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, the Company experienuad the 
same difficulty as the N. Y K. in maintaining its lines. Thutj'-five 
of its vessels were on Government service and foreign vessels had to bo 
purchased to replace them. In 1907 the Tosa Shosen Kaisha and a 
smaller Company were acquired, and at the same time a new Company 
was formed to take over the Yangtse trade. At the end of 1907 the 
Company’s whole fleet amounted to 108 vessels (107,081 tons) besides 
6 others on order of 6,000 tons each. 

The Toyo Kaisen /lais/m.—This Company was formed originally 
in 1887 and was established as the T. K. K. in 1896. Its object was 
to open a New York Batuuin line, and a Pacific line as a subsidiary 
enterprise. An agreement was arrived at with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company to open a )Sanl’raTicisco-Hong Kong line, and for 
this purpose three new vessels were ordered from England. These 
commenced operations in 1898 with the help of a Government subsidy. 
This subsidy was renewed in 1900 for ten years at Y’en 1,000,000 a year. 
This permitted the Company to open a line between Hong Kong and 
North China. In 1905 three large vessels of 13,500 tons each fitted with 
Parsons turbines were ordered in Japan to compete with foreign 
companies on the Sanfrancisco-IIong Kong line and at the same time 
three oil tankers were added to the licet. 

Wooden Vessfda .—The Japanese Government has encouraged the 
building of wooden vessels since 1868, giving subsidies; junks were 
steadily replaced by semi-foreign or foreign types of vessels. In 1885, 
a wmocien vessel of 1,491 tons, the largest built in Japan, was launched 
in Nagasaki. 
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Effects of the Shipbuilding Encouragement Act.~ln 1895 there 
were 528 registered vessels in Japan '(vith an aggregate of 331,000 ions, 
and the number was increasing. Shipbuilding, however, was in a back¬ 
ward condition. The Mitsu Bishi Yard at Nagasaki was the only one 
that could repair large ships and even it at times had to send work to 
the Nava) Yards. The China-Japanese War revealed the need for better 
shipbuilding and docking facilities, and in 1896 a bill was passed 
granting shipbuilding subsidies for a period of 15 years. 

A table showing ships over 700 tons constructed from 1883 to WOT. 


Tear. 

Q. T. 
Over 
700. 

G. T. 
Over 
1,000. 

G. T. 1 
Over j 
2,000. ! 

1 

G. T. ■ 
Over ! 
3,000. j 

G.T. 

Over 

4,000 

G. T. 
Over 
5,000. 

Q.-T. 

Over 

6,000. 

G. T. 
Over 
7,000. 

1883 


1,416 (1) 

... j 

... 





1884 

... 

... 

- 






1885 

... 

... 







1886 


... 







1887 

.44 

... 


... 

... 



... 

1888 


... 







1889 

... 

... 

... 






1890 

... 

... 


... 


... 

- 

... 

1891 

708 (1) 

... 




... 


... 

1892 

... 

... 






... 

1898 

... 

... 

... 




1 ... 

... 

1894 

> 4 . 

... 

... 

... 




... 

1896 

1896 

... 

1,503(1) 





... 

... 

1897 

... 

1,610 (1) 





... 


1898 

728(1) 


... 



... 

6,172 (1) 


1899 

• 

1,695 (1) 

2,692(1) 




6,309 (1) 


1900 

863 (1) 

4,932 3) 

4,490 (2,' 






1901 

735 (1) 

4,992(4 

4,788 (2) 


... 


12,620 2) 


1902 

l,416i2) 

4,334 (3) 

5,469 (2) 

... 



... 


1903 

3,401 (4) 

6,177 (4) 

2,186 (1) 



6,539(1) 

6,444 (1) 


1904 

5,416 (7 

2,834 '2 

' 2,039 (1) 



6,068 (1) 



1905 

2,501 '8 

9,680 (6 

... 




... 

7,463 (I) 

1906 

4,G96 i6 

9,386 (7 

4,228 (3 

I 

1 

... 

6,716(1 

... 


1907 

4,740 (6 


5,018(2)^ 10,765(3) 

1 - 





yigureB in braokets show mimher of vessels, 
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Enclosure 4. 

EXTRACT FROM NAVAL ATTACHE’S ANNUAL REPORT 

EOR 1922. 

Section XII. 

Mercantile Marine. 


The number and tonnage of the merchant steamers of Japan at the 
end of November 1922 were as follows: — 


Steamers. 

Ntind'or. 

Gross tons. 

Eegi^tered 

toils. 

20—100 tons. 

1,321 

56,497 

:!3,700 

ion— 300 „. 

414 

7>1,(!14 

36,018 

300—500 „. 

178 

69,690 

39,230 

500—1,000 

800 

224,878 

l;.M,.582 

1 ,000—2,000 „. 

245 

3.14,918 

211,615 

.■i,000—3,000 „. 

169 

413,026 

2.59,006 

3,000-4,000 „. 

113 

382,068 

259,027 

-1,000—5,000 „. 

49 

215,319 

142,.'49 

5 ,000—6,000 

121 

687,611 

4.'9,405 


■16 

298,651 

193,700 

7 ,000—8,000 „. 

32 

234,.549 

1.18,823 

8,000—9,000 


24,884 

1 16,199 

1 ,000—10,000 ,,. 

12 

11.3,872 

71,203 

Over 10,000 ,i • 

10 

117,351 

0.5,701 

Total 

3,0o8 

.3,2.56,828 

1 2, :'40,K18 

Over 1,000 tons. 

soo 

2,832,219 

1 ,.807,288 


The corresponding 
Total uuiiiber 
3,949 . 


totals for the end of 1921 were: — 

Gross tons. Eegistoi'od toiiB. 

3,151,212 1,982,187 


Numter over 1,000 tons. 
773 . 


Gross tons. Eegistered tons. 

2,714,106 1,737,557 


showing a moderate increase during the year under both headings. 

The number of ships of more than 1.000 tons launched during the 
year was 16, with a total tonnage of 59,000, 
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From statements in the press it appears that the purchase of foreign 
second-hand ships, which was on a considerable scale until August 1922, 
ceased fi'orn that time on account of the rise in the price of tonnage 
on the London market. The purchases between November 1921 and 
August 1922 amounted to 44 ships with an aggregate gross tonnage of 
266,337. Against this the exports of ships for the 10 months ending 
October 31st, 1922, were 15, of a total value of Yen 1,045,000. The 
tonnage is not given, but judging by the value of tlic ships it could 
not have been large. 

According to the Department of Communications, 280 ships (steam 
and sailing) with a tonnage of 117,255 tons were laid up in November 
1922. The figures for the previous 12 months arc also given and show 
a, rising tendency latterly but this is probably due partly to seasonal 
variations. 


Enclosure 5. 

Number and tonnage of ships laid up {including sailing vessels). 

Number. Tommge. 

1921- 


December 

364 

124,000 

1922— 



February 

3.71 

118,000 

March . 

. . . 823 

87,000 

April 

■ 247 

75,000 

May 

• 278 

78,891 

June 

• 'T 

79,377 

July 

2-18 

76,211 

August 

298 

88,840 

September 

260 

92,399 

October 

269 

100,512 

November 

280 

117,2.75 


In the absence of a return of a period of good trade, which does 
not seem very likely, it is improbable that the Japanese mercantile 
fleet will be largely increased during the coming year. The shipbuild¬ 
ing yards are hard hit by the Naval Reductions and would no doubt 
gladly welcome new orders even at low' prices but the shipping com¬ 
panies are likely to place few orders. Of the big lines the Toyo Risen 
Kaisha (T. K. K.) is still running at a loss and declared a deficit of 
Yen 932,535 last October, but paid a dividend of 5 per cent, by taking 
Yen 900,000 from the Special Reserve and Yen 550,000 from dividend 
equalisation fund. 

Some apprehension has been expressed that the Government sub¬ 
sidies to the shipping lines w'ould be reduced hut the result of enquiries 
by the British Commercial Counsellor do not bear this out. 
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Enclosure 6. 

Tables supplied by Sir Westcote Abell, K.B.E., Chief Surveyor 
of Lloyd’s Registry, London. 

Nwmhi‘r and r/ross tnnniif/e of ‘Steamships and ilolorships of 100 loex and 
npwards OWNED hy Jo-pan durinij the yeans lS:n) to 192:!. 


Year. 

1890 




(F 


Lloyds liepslry.) 


Niiuiljer. 

1C5 

Tons. 

138,431 

1891 









2 ") 

1.51,59.5 

1892 









259 

112,402 

1893 









272 

151,773 

1894 









2 S8 

174,4GG 

1893 









339 

279,6GS 

1896 









373 

334, .592 

1897 









434 

4'>l,47i 

1898 









462 

454,163 

1899 









477 

473,704 

1900 









484 

488,187 

1901 









303 

524,125 

1902 









535 

555,230 

1903 









544 

585,542 

1904 









591 

668,360 

1903 









691 

870,839 

1906 









773 

996,553 

1907 









829 

1,068,747 

1908 









863 

1,140,177 

1909 









861 

l,15i),S5S 

1910 









S4G 

1,140,977 

1911 









SGI 

1,2j0,975 

1912 









9Go 

1,341,991 

1913 









1,037 

1,500,014 

1914 









LlOll 

1,708,386 

1915 









1,153 

1.826,008 

1916 









1,1.51 

1. 817, i.":;; 

1919 









l.lls 

2.325.2':)'i; 

1920 









1.940 

2,995.8:8 

1921 









2,033 

0,351,890 

1922 









2 ,02'; 

5.80,918 

1923 









2 .0:.);! 

:!,0 I|, l!7 
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Aum/>ci’ urn! Gross Tonmtge of Ships of 100 Ions and iipwiirds LAUNCHF.I) in 
Japan during ewli year from 1892 onwards. 


(From Lloyds Kcgistrv.) 


Yeni’. 

Niimler. 

Tons. 

181)2. 

1893 . 

3 

1,132 

1894' Yciir of Gliino-Japiiiieso War 

11 

3,173 

1895 . 

. 

2,296 


2 G 

7,849 

1897 . 

22 

6,740 

IS98 .... .... 

9 

11,421. 

1899. 

. 

6,776 

1900 , , . . J . 

3 

1,643 

1901 .... ■ 

91 

37,208 

1902 . 

1903 . 

53 

27,181 

62 

34,514 

1904 Ensso-J.aynuoso War • : ■ 

67 

32,909 

1905 . 

81 

31,725 

1906 .. . . 

107 

•42,489 

1907 . 

78 

66,25-1 


V 

1908 .. ' . 

73 

59,725 

1909 . 

75 

52,319 

1910. 

70 

30,215 

1911. 

109 

44,359 

1912. 

168 

57,755 

1913. 

.152 

64,664 

1914'j. 

32 

85,861 

1915 j. 

26 

49,408 

1916 Great War. 

55 

145,624 

1917. 

K;4 

350,1.11 

191Sj . 

198 

489,924 

1919. 

133 

611,883 

1920 . 

140 

456,642 

1921. 

13 

227,425 

1922 . 

49 

83,419 











Vessels built for India from 1910 to March 1921. 
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